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THE TRADITIONAL WASHINGTON VINDICATED 


PON the last recurrence of Washington’s birthday many of the 
old platitudes were brought out and aired, while various declar- 
ations appeared respecting an alleged change in the public 

estimate of the Father of his Country. When, however, an attempt 
was made to classify these: affirmations, they sturdily refused to be 
classified. According to some, a change had taken place for the better, 
while others said it was for the worse. On the one hand it was taught 
that Washington was no longer regarded as the pattern of perfection, 
and on the other that time was simply adding lustre to the splendor of 
his reputation. Again it was said that Washington, in our day, was not 
to be regarded as a demi-god, while a more enterprising individual 
laid before the world the fact that recent investigations rendered it 
highly probable that George Washington was a lineal descendant of 
Odin. Some said that the Sage of Mount Vernon had gone into 
obscurity, that classes of the population were tired of him, that the 
anniversary was not celebrated as of yore; while still others congratu- 
lated their readers upon the fact, that the twenty-second of February had 
become an eminently national day, and was yearly growing in the 
estimation of a proud, appreciative and grateful people. 

This variety of sesquipedalian expression, however, at once so ingen- 
uous and so charming, is capable of explanation. The return of each 
anniversary brings to a class of writers the stern necessity of saying 
something, though they have nothing to say, but they are always 
equal to the emergency, and when seated upon the tripod they readily 
identify their elegant fancies with the opinion of mankind. Thus an 
accommodating public appreciates all aspects of the subject at once, 
affirming or denying with equal cordiality and zeal. This process is 
not always favorable to truth. In fact, it often renders questions of 
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history dependent upon what some Bohemian had or did not have for 
breakfast; yet it renders the individual of some consequence in his own 
eyes. 

Without dwelling upon this aspect of the case, however, let us notice 
that the declaration that Washington is no longer universally applauded 
implies that formerly he was invariably extolled, which is incorrect. In 
fact, Washington was never free from criticism. Some of his enemies, 
like the notorious Tom Paine, were malignant to the last degree. The 
faults of Washington, whatever they may have been, were faithfully 
improved by the opposition; but whoever proposes to return to them 
now will not have the excuse of the ancient back-biter, who piead the 
public good. In view, therefore, of some things that have been said of 
late, we may inquire once more into the personal history and character 
of Washington, and ask what manner of man he was. 

This question has been replied to in the sober and discriminating 
works of Marshall, Sparks, Irving and Everett, writers who have pre- 
sented Washington, not as a demi-god, nor even as perfect, but rather 
as a great and noble man, who laid his country and humanity at large 
under deep and lasting obligation. The portraiture of Washington by 
these writers is incomplete, while the time for a perfect delineation of 
Washington has perhaps gone by. No Boswell attended the daily 
walks of the Sage of Mount Vernon to note each varied phase of indi- 
viduality from hour to hour. Yet the representation given by the 
writers above mentioned is in the main correct. Their works embody 
the intelligent conception of the public at large respecting Washington. 
Other conceptions are indeed maintained, but are they not to be 
regarded upon the whole as belonging, by a kind of letters patent, to a 
class of persons not easily reached by ordinary methods of instruction? 

With respect to the alleged change in public opinion already 
referred to, it may be said that there are always those who are inclined 
to extremes, persons who indeed seem to be touched with the old 
fetich-worshipping spirit, and who for a time are disposed to believe 
that some immortalized individual is divine, but who, upon discovering 
their mistake, proceed to abuse their former divinity, as the Polynesian 
mocks some dethroned god, and at the same time discover in their 
sudden change a radical revolution in the sentiments of mankind. 

Still another small class insist that a change has taken place in public 
opinion, for the reason, that, in an iconoclastic or adventurous spirit, they 
desire a change. This, perhaps, is why we are told, from time to time, 
with so much effusion, that Washington is no longer a demi-god, and 
that the popular views are myths. There isa certain degree of art, or 
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rather cunning, in this mode of attack, as it invests the hero with 
offensive attributes, which generate germs of personal hostility in 
vulgar and unreflecting minds. 

Particular charges have also been made concerning the views popu- 
larly entertained of Washington’s childhood and youth, and, therefore, 
this survey may commence with his early life, especially as the child is 
generally the father of the man. 

The Odinic fheory concerning the origin of Washington may not 
be so difficult to maintain as some suppose, since Odin was a very 
ordinary individual, dying in his bed in Scandinavia, and being burned, 
like his ancestors, on a funereal pyre. The task is one, not for the 
jester in motley with cap and bells, but for the genealogist, who will 
hardly feel obliged to prove that the son of a plain Virginia planter 
was heaven-born, or allied to the stars. Indeed, those writers who are 
worthy of much attention, and capable of shaping opinion, have never 
been unduly solicitous concerning the remote origin of Washington; 
but, recognizing the sphere out of which he raised himself by his own 
exertions, they have generously declared the superiority of merit over 
rank and fortune. 

The family of Washington appears to have been sufficiently ancient 
and respectable, though as regards the question of his descent there 
may be something to learn. When advanced in life Washington him- 
self made inquiries respecting his family, and in 1792 wrote to Isaac 
Heard, Garter King of Arms at the College of Arms, London, request- 
ing information. To this letter Mr. Heard replied in 1796. The 
interest which Washington felt was commendable. The study of 
genealogy is of the highest importance as well to the individual as 
to the clan. The man who is indifferent to his origin may be careless 
about his destiny. A contempt for the past is prophetic of the future. 
The interest often taken by public men in their tribal history is some- 
times misunderstood. The point of departure is linked with the 
ultimate point of arrival by not altogether unknown laws. The individ- 
ual who would know whither he is going, may inquire with propriety 
whence he came. 

Whatever may have been the remote origin of the Washingtons, 
their status in Virginia is well known. The resources of the father of 
our Washington secured to him only a very humble education; while at 
his majority he could look forward to nothing more than a little planta- 
tion on the Rappahannock as his portion of the family estate. The death 
of an elder brother nevertheless left him in the possession of a more 
ample patrimony, which he increased by his marriage ; while assiduous 
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study after retiring from school added largely to his knowledge and 
general attainments, though no one ever fancied that he came to be 
alearned man. Little more than general reading was added to his 
civic and military attainments, together with a knowledge of hus- 
bandry, in which our Cincinnatus found a source of delight. But if his 
classical knowledge was not large, there was no deficiency in his moral 
training. His mother, in her day a belle, was of a devout disposition, 
while in this respect his father did not fall behind. Early impres- 
sions were thus made upon the mind and heart ot the boy respecting the 
nature and claims of the Divine Being, the importance of filial piety 
and the supreme obligations of truth. To all these teachings his tender 
and impressional nature responded, and he became a reverent and 
truthful child. Two unpublished letters by his mother remain, in one 
of which, written after the capture of Fort Du Quesne, she exhibits 
great affection for her son. This is said to be the only piece of writing 
in her own hand in which she mentions “ George,” saying that she had 
had great trouble, and that George had been in the army, but had now 
left it.’ In the other letter, addressed to her brother at London, she says : 


“You seem to blame me for not wriiing to you, butt I doe a shour you 
it is Note for wante of a very great Regard for you and the family, 
butt as I don’t ship tobacco the Captains never calls on me, soe that I 
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never know when tha come or when tha go. These misspelled lines 
show the true disposition of the woman whom Washington was proud to 
honor as his mother, while they are worth infinitely more than any of 
the polished sentences so painfully framed by mincing eulogists of the 
Father of his Country. 

Washington appears as a boy to have been somewhat precocious, as 
is indicated by the fact that at the age of thirteen he had drawn up 
“Rules of Civility & decent Behaviour,” which may have been orig- 
inal. It is nevertheless true that as a boy he was characterized by a 
boy’s faults. He was more or less thoughtless, and perhaps mischievous, 
and had a violent temper. This by degrees he learned to control, yet 
at times it overcame him; and at the battle of Monmouth he was so 
filled with wrath by the conduct of Lee that he is said-to have expressed 
himself in oaths. Washington in a passion was a spectacle, but this 
fact, however emphasized, cannot change our estimate of the man, who 
is to be judged like those works of art which are valued according to 
their merits. 

But let us not anticipate. We were speaking of Washington’s youth, 
which, notwithstanding a hot temper, that in advanced life, upon certain 
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occasions, found vent—was characterized by the dispositions which gen- 
erally pervaded his actions as a man. If there is any truth in testimony, 
Washington, as a youth, might have been described as a “ good” boy, 
though his goodness was not of that fatal type which hurries its subjects 
with such unerring precision away from this mundane sphere, where 
their goodness might have been so profitably employed. Yet there are 
those who appear almost unwilling to admit that Washington was good 
in a safe degree, and who, under the guidance of Mark Twain, are con- 
vulsed with laughter when brought face to face with the young Vir- 
ginian’s loyalty to truth. In some quarters the story of Washington 
and his hatchet is made a standing jest, the intellectual meridian requir- 
ing that all stories of this kind should be regarded as false. Let us, 
therefore, glance at this incident, since it stands connected with a 
prominent phase of Washington’s character, both in childhood and age. 

The particulars of the case are too familiar to be dwelt upon. In 
substance, it will be remembered, as the account usually runs, that 
Washington, when a boy, had a hatchet given to him, of which he was 
very proud ; and that, on one occasion, with fatal thoroughness, he tried 
its keen edge upon a young cherry tree, though when questioned on the 
subject he confessed the truth, his nature shrinking from falsehood. 

So far as we know, the story first appeared in a life of Washington 
by Weems, who states that he had it from an aged lady connected with 
the Washington family. But who was Weems? This question the late 
Bishop Meade of Virginia sought to answer, and his well meant but 
poor account of the man becomes poorer when manipulated by the hos- 
tile critic, who speaks of Weems’ production as “the lying little book,” 
and of its author as absolutely insensible to the claims of truth. One 
might, therefore, suppose that Weems was a first-class imposter. This, 
howeyer, is a little too fast. It has been conceded that he was an 
ordained minister of the Episcopal Church, though the statement that 
he took Orders in Maryland needs confirmation. It is more probable 
that he was one of those “ young gentlemen from the Southward ” men- 
tioned by Bishop White in his Memoirs, who, upon the conclusion of 
peace with England, repaired to that country and was ordained by the 
Bishop of London, in accordance with a special act of Parliament. 
Possibly he returned in the same ship with Bishop White, who landed 
in New York, Easter Day, 1786, an act which may be regarded as 
synchronous with the rennaisance of the ecclesiastical body of which he 
is so properly regarded the founder. 

Weems has been represented as pretending that he was Washington’s 
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Rector, though as a matter of history he never pretended to any such 
relation. His own book teaches that he never even saw Washington in 
church, though one of his books had Washington’s approval.’ The 
seventh edition of his Life of Washington, on the title page, claims that 
he was “formerly Rector of Mount Vernon,” while proof is at hand of 
the fact, evidently unknown to good Bishop Meade, that he officiated 
there regularly as minister. 

Mason L. Weems has been unjustly treated, though this is not the 
place to enter upon any defence of his life, especially as portions of it, 
in certain respects, are hardly defencible. Weems was always eccentric, 
and when want drove him to bookselling, he allowed his eccentricities 
full play ; yet no one who knew him and his history questioned the 
goodness of his heart, which glowed with charity. The kindness which 
this man showed to others, without regard to rank or fortune, should 
certainly purchase immunity from unmerited reproach, while the faith- 
fulness with which he spoke unpalatable truth at the cost of his own 
popularity and prosperity, should shield him from the charge of 
deliberately circulating what he knew to be false. It is true, as Mr. 
Duyckinck says, that in the hands of Weems the trumpet of fame never 
sounded an uncertain blast. His style was stilted, his rhetoric was. 
ornate, and his paragraphs overdone ; though, but for a slight excess of 
verbiage, certain passages would be entitled to high rank for their 
eloquence and beauty. It has been suggested that a sketch published 
by Dr. Beattie of his eldest son, in 1794, gave Weems the idea of the 
Life of Washington, but a reasonable degree of attention to the subject 
would have shown that at least four editions of his work were published. 
before he wrote a line to justify the suspicion that he had ever seex 
Beattie’s sketch.* 

Corry’s Life of Washington, published at London in 1800, probably 
attracted the attention of Weems, while its influence is clearly percepti- 
ble on his title page of 1808. There is nothing in the character of 
Weems to discredit the story he tells concerning Washington, and 
therefore we may ask, if there is anything in the story itself. In this 
connection it may be said, that the only apparent reason for regarding 
it as false, is found in the fact that iconoclastic necessities require that it 
should be found false. There is certainly nothing improbable in the 
idea that, once upon a time, asmall boy had a hatchet; and that, having 
a hatchet, he should desire to test its merits; and that, in testing its 
merits, he should try it on a tree; and further, that, being a boy of 
tolerable honesty, he should admit the act when questioned. Yet in this 
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connection, taking advantage of the peculiar phraseology of Weems’ 
work, Mark Twain, we are told, has convulsed “three thousand people” 
all at once. This subject appears to possess elements exceedingly 
funny. Indeed, he has succeeded so well with Washington, he might 
perhaps try the case of the little boy whose monument stands in Mil- 
waukee, a boy who was whipped to death because he “could not tell 
a lie.” 

This story, then, as funny as it may appear in the jester’s eye, con- 
tains nothing to justify doubt. A case of the kind would be remem- 
bered when the boy had passed into history. An additional reason for 
its remembrance would be found in the Laws of Virginia, which made 
the injury of fruit trees such a serious offence. The laws of 1691, 1733 
and 1752, provided if a beast barked a fruit tree the owner should be 
fined one hundred pounds of tobacco and a cask to put itin. The mali- 
cious injury of a tree would therefore be treated with much greater 
severity. By the Ninth of George I. c. 22, enlarged by Sixth George 
II. c. 37, Tenth George II, c. 32, and Thirty-one George II. c. 42, the 
penalty for cutting or injuring a fruit tree was death. Some of the 
Governers favored the theory that the Statute laws of England applied 
in the colonies, but whether this was the case in Virginia or not at the 
period under consideration does not affect the question,’ since both at 
homeand abroad the offence wasa serious one. Ina new country it was 
especially so, and the loss of a fine cherry tree would probably be remem- 
bered in the family, though we may feel reasonably sure that George 
ran much less risk of swinging in this case than he did at a later period, 
when he lifted up, not his little hatchet, but a heavy axe, against the 
root of Usurpation’s tree. Such, then, is one of the “ myths” connected 
with the early life of Washington. When it is accepted as a myth, 
however, the acceptance will not be based upon a guffaw. 

Another “myth” relates to his appointment as midshipman, which 
we are told was manufactured out of an attempt te send Washington to 
sea in a tobacco ship, as an apprentice before the inast, in hope that, by 
good conduct, he might rise to be the captain of such a ship. In proof 
that the writers who have touched upon this subject were wrong, and 
that it would have been impossible for Washington to have secured the 
appointment of midshipman, a letter from his uncle is quoted. This 
person was Joseph Ball, the brother of Washington’s mother, who, May 
19th, 1747, wrote from London, saying among other things, “I under- 
stand you are advised and have some thoughts of putting your son 
George to sea. I think he had better be put apprentice to a tinker, for 
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a common sailor before the mast has by no means the common liberty 
of the subject,” afterwards saying, “as to any considerable preferment 
in the navy, it is not to be expected, as there are always so many gaping 
for it here who have interest, and he has none.” Stress is laid upon the 
words “he has none.”* But how could Mr. Ball, a lawyer living in 
London, know much about the real state of the case? Washington’s 
brother, Lawrence, had served in the West Indies and was an accom- 
plished gentleman. Though Joseph Ball may not have known the fact, 
he stood high with General Wentworth and Admiral Vernon. Law- 
rence Washington was in correspondence with Vernon, after whom the 
estate of Mount Vernon took its name. There is not the slightest prob- 
ability that such a person as Lawrence Washington would think of put- 
ting his young brother before the mast on a Virginia tobacco ship. Mr. 
Ball did not learn the intentions of his sister respecting her son, from 
direct correspondence. He says, “I understand that you are advised 
* %* * of putting your son George to sea.” Mr. Ball did not know 
the nature of the plan; while George’s mother did oppose it, as Weems 
declares, and as we learn from the letter of Mr. Jackson, quoted by 
Sparks (Vol. I. p. 11). 

The reference to tinkers, indicates, of course, that Mr. Ball, was 
annoyed by what he considered the poor judgment of his sister, yet his 
letter, which is now given for the first time complete, shows that Mrs. 
Washington was not in so prosperous circumstances as could be desired 
and was in want of timber, which her brother could not spare.‘ 

As it happens, however, this account of the appointment of Wash- 
ington as midshipman did not originate with the “ Rector of Mount 
Vernon.” The matter evidently appeared in print at a very early 
period, though the writer has not yet been able to fix the precise 
date. An English work, Stearns’ “Oracle,” was published in London 
in 1791, and re-issued with a New York imprint the same year. On 
page 447 is the following statement respecting Washington: 

“ When he was fifteen years of age he entered asa midshipman on 
board a British vessel of war that was stationed on the coast of Vir- 
ginia; but the plan was abandoned on account of the reluctance his 
mother had against it.” This is repeated in the Philadelphia Magazine, 
January, 1798, which says that, “after his baggage had been packed up 
for embarkation, the plan was abandoned in obedience to the calls of 
maternal affection ” (p. 15). 

Thus it is clear that before Washington had finished his first term 
in the presidential office, the account of his appointment as midshipman 
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had passed into the history of both the New and the Old World, 
and was accepted. <A search among the English publications which 
cover the period during which Washington began to attract the notice 
of the world, would probably bring to light the original statement, 
when it may also appear that the Wentworths or the Vernons gave it 
currency. 

Another point has been brought to notice, as embarrassing, though 
it really involves nodifficulty. Mr. Weems tells us, in brief, that George’s 
father one day wrote his son’s name in the soft ground, filled the furrow 
with seed, covered it over, and left the boy to discover his name in the 
sprouting greenery that in time appeared. Upon making the discovery, 
George ran to his father in surprise, and learned a pious lesson of cause 
and effect, the boy agreeing with his father that it was not the result of 
chance, and that, indeed, the universe itself must be due to a first great 
Cause. Turning to the works of Dr. Beattie, it appears that that phi- 
losopher pursued a similar course with his son. The inference is that 
the story was stolen by Weems from Beattie, and made to do service in 
anew relation. This might appear conclusive at the outset, especially 
to one who approaches the subject under the impression that Weems, 
so profuse in rhetoric, was a deliberate manufacturer of apocryphal 
stories. 

Where the author of the Life of Washington obtained his informa- 
tion he does not say, though it belongs to the same class as the anecdotes 
derived from a member of the family. The objector creates his difficulty, 
by supposing that Weems had no other source of information than 
Beattie, and, in fact, by supposing, what is notably erroneous, that 
Beattie gave Weems the idea of his book. He does this without con- 
sidering the probability of Beattie himself having been a copyist, or 
taking into account the fact that the veracity of the poet and philoso- 
pher may be attacked on nearly the same principle that the attack is 
made upon Weems. In reality, this device of Beattie’s is almost as old 
as flowers and seeds themselves, and quite as old as religion. We might 
add, as old as love, for poets and amorous swains in all ages have con- 
veyed tender declaration by flowers and floriculture, as well as by hack- 
ing trunks of trees, and have disputed this department with the moralist 
and the divine. That the father of Washington employed such a method 
is by no means improbable. Still, may it not be claimed tbat the story 
of Beattie suggested the /anguage employed by Weems? If, upon a 
careful comparison, a sufficient similarity of language should appear, 
that might readily be admitted. Because, however, an individual in 
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describing a sunset upon the Hudson uses the language of another, it 
does not follow that he never saw a sunset upon the Hudson. Litera- 
ture abounds with cases to the point. 

The late Dr. Spring, in his Autobiography, where he details some of 
his European experiences, tells the reader that when visiting the splendid 
cathedral at Rouen one of the party of friends with whom he was trav- 
eling deliberately knocked off the nose of a “ marble saint.” There are 
those to-day who would mutilate the effigy of Washington. They are 
image-breakers, like the New York embassy at Rouen, and want 
something to destroy. Our fellow citizens found themselves in the 
clutches of the gens d’armes, and, after paying roundly, surrendered the 
nose and got off. In the same way the critics of Washington will at least 
be obliged to surrender the proofs of their iconoclastic zeal. 

We are asked for a new conception of the character of Washington, 
but it will prove quite out of the question to furnish a new Washington. 
The old one will remain. The circumstances of his life, so far as 
known, have been stated fairly. His disposition has been well described. 
Some minute particulars are wanting and will remain wanting to the 
end of time. This gives a certain play to the imagination, but all great 
characters are in a measure viewed in the ideal; while the greater and 
nobler the character the larger is the justification. Perfect biographies 
do not exist. There is that in individuals which no word-painting can 
convey, and when the object of regard passes from sight, something at 
least is hopelessly lost. ‘‘ Who,” says one, “ will give us a biography 
of Washington as he was?” We askin reply, “ Who will bring the dead 
to life?”” A new Washington we cannot create. His character is 
indelibly printed upon the hearts of the people. <A few fresh details 
come to us from time to time, but, notwithstanding the stock phrase of 
a class, “recent investigations,” the estimate of Washington, so -far as 
the masses of intelligent people may be concerned, remains what it was. 
Washington is still viewed as having been an exceptionally truthful boy, 
acknowledging the obligation of filial love and respect ; reverent, though 
occasionally given to pranks, and as exercising command over his 
youthful associates in a manner prophetic of his after life. In playing 
the soldier, he always took the part of commander; while a little later, 
in fact while still a boy, his probity, executive ability and high sense of 
honor, advanced him to positions not easily reached by men of expe- 
rience and age. Contemporaneous testimony proves the remarkable 
manner in which he executed his various trusts in early life. 

From year to year his character grew, so that when the supreme 
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moment came all eyes turned to him, and found him exactly suited to 
the times. To complain that his biographers found him enveloped in 
incense is not to the point. His reputation was based upon fact and 
was created during his life. They could not help finding him anything 
except just what he was. They might have treated him differently, and 
even knocked off his nose. But the nose would have been restored. 
Washington in his lifetime impressed nearly all men in the same way. 
The shameless abuse that he received from Tom Paine and his crew was 
exceptional, and it only served as a background for the better exhibition 
of his great reputation. So great was the splendor of his character that 
Jefferson tried to conceal a certain hostility, while Gates, his military 
rival, was ashamed of his own intrigues; the agent of these intrigues 
confessing, upon what he supposed to be his dying bed, the baseless 
character of his insinuations, and repenting the part that he had per- 
formed. 

Without, however, pursuing any strict chronological order, let us 
observe the manner in which Washington entered upon his military 
career at the period of the Revolution. He appears to have been called 
to his high position by the voice of the people. Nominated by John 
Adams, and unanimously elected by the Continental Congress, he 
accepted with reluctance, having serious, but needless doubts, con- 
cerning his fitness for the place. He at once proceeded to take com- 
mand of the army. The route to Cambridge was attended by one con- 
tinued ovation, it being the expression of the popular devotion not only 
to the cause, but to the man. His presence everywhere excited wild 
outbursts of enthusiasm. All classes of people believed profoundly in 
his high mission, at least until his mission interfered with some narrow 
interest. Concerning his personal appearance upon his arrival at Cam- 
bridge, Thacher says: “ His Excellency was on horseback, in company 
with several military gentlemen. It was not difficult to distinguish 
him from all others. He is tall and well proportioned, and his personal 
appearance truly noble and majestic.” 

Mrs. Adams was not quite so moderate, and wrote to her husband 
that “the gentleman and the soldier” were blended in him, and that 
modesty marked every line and feature of his face, quoting some lines 
from Dryden: 

‘* Mark his majestic fabric! He’s a temple 
Sacred by birth and built by hands divine ; 


His soul’s the deity that lodges there ; 
Nor is the pile unworthy of the god.” 
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Here we have the demi-god sometimes referred to as no longer ex- 
‘isting; but in reality this view of Washington was the view enter- 
tained by some of the ladies, whose privilege it is to view the lords of 
creation in their own way. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
people, with all their enthusiasm, entertained any such conception of 
the hero. ; 

Upon an inspection of the army assembled at Cambridge, he found 
it little better than a military convention held in the open fields, con- 
sisting of about fourteen thousand men, without discipline, wanting in 
suitable clothing, and lacking every kind of supplies, including ammu- 
nition. Yet he at once began to make the best of the situation, and, 
writing to Lee, July roth, says: “ This unhappy and devoted province 
has been so long in a state of anarchy, and the yoke of ministerial 
oppression has been laid so heavily on it, that great allowances are to 
be made for troops raised under such circumstances. The deficiency 
of numbers, discipline and stores can lead only to this conclusion, that 
their spirit has exceeded their strength.” 

The condition of the army, however, soon began to tell upon him. 
while, properly enough, he attributed the lack of discipline to the fact 
that the-officers had been elected by the men, and conceived that they 
were still dependent upon them. Washington also found a provincial 
spirit prevailing, and proposed strong measures to break it up. He 
would not only take the appointment of all regimental officers away 
from the men, but from the provincial authorities, vesting the power in 
Congress. After stating the difficulties of the case when writing to 
Lee, he says: “I submit, therefore, for your consideration whether 
there is or is not a propriety in that resolution of Congress, which 
leaves the ultimate appointment of all officers below the rank of general 
to the governments where the Regiments originated, now the army is 
become Continental. To me it appears improper in two points of view ; 
first, it is giving that power and weight to the individual Colony which 
ought of right to belong only to the whole ; and next, it damps the spirit 
and ardor of Volunteers from all but the four New England Gov-. 
ernments, as none but their people have the least chance of getting 
into office—would it not be better, therefore, to have the warrants 
which the Commander in Chief is authorized to give pro tempore 
approved or disapproved by the Continental Congress, or a Com- 
mittee of their body, which I should suppose in any long recess must 
always sit. 

In this case every gentleman will stand an equal chance of being 
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promoted according to his merit; in the other, all officers will be con- 
fined to the inhabitants of the four New England Governments, which 
in my opinion is impolitick to a degree.” 

This plan was the offspring of the national sentiment which, after 
the war, led him to favor the establishment of the Military Academy at 
West Point. Washington also, proposed as a part of a general uniform 
for the Continental troops, a kind of hunting shirt. 

The plan respecting the appointment of officers overlooked the 
importance of placing in command officers with whom the troops could 
sympathize on local grounds. But above all, the language of Washing- 
ton seems to indicate that he did not at that time appreciate the magni- 
tude of the coming struggle, and was inclined to consider the difficulty 
too much as a sectional affair, that was to be fought out chiefly by New 
Englanders. 

Very soon, indeed, Washington began to take a still lower view of 
New England men than he had hitherto expressed, and, in fact, speaks 
in a tone that we should hardly expect in one who had been nominated 
for his place by Massachusetts, and had been received with such gener- 
ous enthusiasm. This perhaps may be quoted to prove that benefits 
conferred could not render him blind to personal defects nor interfere 
with the conscientious discharge of duty. However this may be, he is 
found, August 29th, indulging in some severe strictures. The letter 
containing them was addressed to Richard Henry Lee, and it appears, 
in Mr. Sparks’ collection of the Letters of Washington. It is, however, 
a matter of surprise to find that the letter is not printed in full, while 
there is no intimation whatsoever that any portion of it has been omitted. 
We regret to be obliged to say that cases of this kind go very far to 
shake the faith of investigators respecting the integrity of Mr. Sparks’ 
editorial labors. Manifestly he was too much afraid of the reputation 
of Washington, and needlessly tender of the feelings of Massachusetts 
men. There are passages in the letter not in Washington’s usual good 
taste. This letter was written in “ Camp at Cambridge,” and in one 
of the suppressed passages Washington says to Lee, “ As we have now 
nearly completed our lines of defence, we have nothing, in my opinion, 
to fear from the enemy provided we can keep our men to their duty, 
and make them watchful and vigilant; but it is among the most difficult 
tasks I ever undertook in my life to induce these people to believe that 
there is or can be any danger till the bayonet is pushed at their breasts; 
not that it proceeds from any superior prowess, but rather from an unac- 
countable kind of stupidity in the lower class of these people, which, I 
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believe, prevails but too generally among the Massachusetts part of the 
army, who are nearly all of the same kidney with the privates, and adds 
not a little to my difficulties, as there is no such thing as getting officers 
of this stamp to carry orders into execution—to curry favor with the 
men (by whom they were chosen, and on whose smile they may possibly 
think that they may again rely), seems to be one of the principal objects 
of their attention.”’ 

Clearly, Washington was very much annoyed at the time, or he 
would hardly have indulged in a general charge of stupidity with 
respect to men who had fought at Lexington and Bunker Hill. But he 
has not done with them yet, and we can readily appreciate the feelings 
of Mr. Sparks when he came to the following passage, which he sought 
to remand to obscurity. Washington rather gleefully says: : 

“T have made a pretty good slam amongst such kind of officers as 
the Massachusetts Government abound in since I came to this camp. 
Having broke one Colonel and two Captains for cowardly behavior in 
the action on Bunker Hill—two Captains for drawing more pay and 
provisions than they had men in their company, and one for being 
absent from his post when the enemy appeared there, and burnt a house 
just by it. Besides these, I have at this time one Colonel, one Major, 
one Captain and two subalterns under arrest for tryal. In short, I spare 
none and yet fear it will not all do, as these ‘People seem to be too 
attentive to everything but their own interests.” 

The broken Colonel referred to appears to have been Colonel Ger- 
rish. Dr. Church, in his letter in Force’s Archives (II., 1714), speaks of 
“the cowardice of clumsy Gerrish and Colonel Scammons;”’ yet it is 
difficult to discover how the men in general, by entering upon the 
Rebellion against the King, could be viewed as attending exclusively to 
their own interests. If they had acted with regard to the small amounts 
of Continental money and food and clothing received, they must have 
been stupid indeed, and would have done better by keeping to their 
farms. Worthless men had, of course, come to the front. It is always 
the case under similar circumstances. The system of electing officers 
only made the matter worse, since capacity and integrity cannot be 
created by any town-meeting process. Fora time an undesirable class 
of men in New England, as elsewhere, improved the great uprising 
to insinuate themselves into place; and Washington treated them as 
they deserved. There is, therefore, nothing in this letter to make the ad- 
mirers of Washington feel uneasy, much less anything to be suppressed. 
Our traditional Washington was human, and could give undeserving 
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officers, who were of “the same kidney with the privates,” “a pretty 
good slam.” No doubt he improved the service, while the publicaticn 
of his language will do his reputation no harm. The attempt to increase 
his fame by suppressing passages like these, is simply seeking to 
improve the sun by expunging his spots. 

In this letter Washington shows that at the time he was overbur- 
dened with care and responsibility. He wrote under great pressure and 
made an occasional slip in grammar. Towards the end of this letter is 
the following passage, also not found in Mr. Sparks’ volume: ‘“ There 
has been so many great and capital errors and abuses to rectify, so 
many examples to make, and so little inclination in the officers of infe- 
rior rank to contribute their aid to accomplish this work, that my life 
has been nothing else (since I have been here) but one continued round 
of annoyance and fatigue; in short, no pecuniary recompence could 
induce me to undergo what I have, especially as I expect by showing 
so little countenance to irregularities and public abuses, to render my- 
self obnoxious to the great part of the people. But as I have already 
exceeded the bounds of a letter, I will not trouble you with matters 
relative to my own feelings.” 

Washington, in his letter to Lund Washington, nine days earlier, 
showed a desire to discriminate, saying: “The people of this Govern- 
ment have obtained a character which they by no means deserved—their 
officers, generally speaking, are the most indifferent people I ever saw.” * 

It will prove of special interest, perhaps, to indicate how Washington 
was viewed by elegant and fastidious French visitors, at a time, too, 
before the conflict with Great Britain was decided, and before it was 
known whether Washington was to appear in history as agreat Hero 
or a defeated Rebel. We select first the estimate of Chastelleux.® 
General de Chastelleux, in connection with a visit to the “headquar- 
ters of his Excellency, for so Washington is called by the Army and the 
infant America,” describes him as “a large man, five feet nine inches in 
height, of a noble and mild countenance.” At dinner, he says, “ some 
glasses of Claret and Madeira hastened the acquaintance I desired to 
make, and soon I found myself at my ease near the greatest and best of 
all men. The goodness and kindness which characterise him are felt 
in everything that surrounds him, but the confidence he inspires is 
never familiar, because the feeling he inspires has the same origin in the 
breasts of all, a profound esteem for his virtues, and a high opinion of 
his talents.” Then when Washington showed his guest the little room 
where he was to rest for the night, he “excused himself for the small 
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space he had to offer, but with a noble politeness, that was neither burden- 
some nor overstrained.” At dinner, when the cloth had been removed, 
fruits and nuts were served, “ of which General Washington ordinarily 
partook for two hours, toasting and engaging in conversation,” but 
always speaking with “a modesty and conciseness which proved that 
it was only to please me that he spoke of himself.” 

Repelling all suspicion of enthusiasm, Chastelleux says, later, of 
Washington: “Brave without temerity, laborious without ambition, 
generous without prodigality, noble without pride, virtuous without 
severity, he seems always to have restrained himself within the limit 
where the virtues in clothing themselves in livelier, more changeable 
and more doubtful colors might be taken for faults. This is the seventh 
year that he has commanded the army and obeyed Congress; this is 
saying enough, especially in America, where all the eulogies are made 
which this simple fact implies. Let it be said that Condé was bold, 
Turenne prudent, Eugene adroit, Catinat disinterested. Not so can 
Washington be characterised. It will be said of him: At the end of a 
long civil war he had nothing to reproach himself of. \f anything can be 
more marvellous than such a character, it is the unanimity of the suf- 
frages in his favor; Warrior, Magistrate, People all love and admire 
him, all speak of him only with tenderness and veneration. * * * 
I do not exclude outward form in speaking of the perfect harmony 
which Washington presents. His figure is noble and tall, well formed 
and perfectly proportioned, his countenance mild and agreeable, but 
such as no one would mention any particular features, and on leaving 
him there only remains the recollection of a beautiful figure. His air is 
neither grave nor familiar, and on his forehead there is the impress of 
thought, but never of disquietude; in inspiring respect he inspires 
confidence, and his smile is always that of benevolence.” 

Such was Washington as Chastelleux found him, a rebel against his 
government, with his future still unknown. 

Another guest, Count Dumas, who was attached to the French forces 
in Rhode Island, and who went to Connecticut to meet Washington, 
says: “We had been impatient to see the hero of liberty. His dignified 
address, his simplicity of manners and mild gravity surpass our expec- 
tation and win every heart.” Again he says that at dinner, which was 
remarkably plain, “I had perfect leisure to admire the perfect harmony 
of his noble and fine countenance, with the simplicity of his language 
and the justice and truth of his observations. He generally sat long at 
the table, and animated the conversation with unaffected cheerfulness.” 
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Claude Blanchard, commissary of the French army, says: “ His face 
is handsome, noble and mild. He is tall (at the least five feet eight inches). 
In the evening I was at supper with him, and I mark it a fortunate day 
that in which I have been able to behold a man so truly great.” He 
also says, ‘‘ His physiognomy has something grave and serious, but it is 
never stern, and, on the contrary, becomes softened by the most gracious 
and amiable smile. He is affable and converses with his officers famil- 
iarly and gaily.” He adds the following respecting one of his table 
habits: “I was told that Washington said grace when there was no 
clergyman, but I did not perceive that he made this prayer, yet I 
remember that in taking his place at table he made a gesture and said a 
word, which I took for a piece of politeness, and which was perhaps a 
religious action.” 

These representations are not of an apocryphal nature framed out 
of men’s fancies in later times, a tissue of tradition that has grown with 
the lapse of years. They are the words of men who knew Washington, 
and such testimonies might be multiplied almost indefinitely by wit- 
nesses of the highest credibility, who had observed the hero under all 
circumstances, and who had watched his motions in public and private, 
upon the battlefield and in the cabinet, and in all the varied relations 
that in the course of years he was called to sustain. The business of 
the detractor, therefore, is to show that he has better means of knowing 
Washington at the end of a century than they had when the object of 
their admiration was still alive. 

It is a little curious to notice here that the writers who object to 

Weems are inclined to follow in his steps, so far at least as his disincli- 
nation to the “ demigod ” may be concerned; for it is the “ Rector of 
Mount Vernon” who complains that, “In most of the elegant orations 
pronouncing his praise, you see nothing of Washington below she clouds 
* * * ’tis only Washington the hero and the demigod.” But attention 
has already been called to the fact that no one ever made Wash- 
ington ademigod. In studying Weems, certain writers seem to have 
acquired his rhetorical habits, and thus broadcast fling the undisciplined 
phrase. Yet if Washington had been held up by writers in the extravagant 
fashion supposed, it would not have been altogether surprising. Nothing 
appears more ungrateful on the part of a people under incalculable 
indebtedness to a great benefactor than parsimonious praise. Still, there 
are those who seem to grudge even the poor adjective which bears the 
same relation to the merits of Washington that the painted cloud holds 
to the snowy form floating sublimely along the blue sky. 
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It would not require any labored proof, however, to demonstrate 
that the biographers of Washington are seriously misrepresented, and 
often, too, by men who appear to have no real acquaintance with the 
authors forming the subject of sneers. Hence that author who by one 
critic is accused of representing Washington as more than human, is 
condemned by another for making Washington a mere “ prig,” saying, 
that the man who not only created the nation, but who did so much 
with his pen to create our national literature, did not know how to 
spell. In this respect Washington excelled many of the most eminent 
public men; though with his wife and mother orthography was an 
accomplishment little cultivated. Fortunately, however, the great name 
of Washington is in no way dependent upon any question of orthogra- 
phy or grammar, and the eulogist who really has any profound faith in 
his hero should not trouble himself to correct the one or amend the 
other. 4 

As already intimated, the traditional Washington found critics in his 
life time, though their efforts to injure him proved in vain, notwith- 
standing they even resorted to forged letters and sent them out broad- 
cast by means of the press. His critics were sadly annoyed by his 
popularity, but they poured their slanderous tales into unwilling ears. 
Jefferson, while acknowledging the incorruptible integrity of Wash- 
ington, tried to reach Washington himself by censuring his administra- 
tion. In referring to Washington’s treatment of the French Revolution, 
Jefferson said that, “ like the rest of mankind, he was disgusted with the 
atrocities of the French Revolution, and was not sufficiently aware of 
the difference between those who were used as the instruments of their 
perpetration, and the steady and rational character of the American 
people.” That Washington, however, failed to appreciate the character 
of the American people, was not the verdict of the people themselves, 
who sustained him against the faction in this country so desperately 
bent upon compromising the United States. In Genet and the French 
Minister, who sought to use the ports of America for their abominable _ 
purpose, Washington saw two agents capable of accomplishing great 
mischief; and, when the time came, he proceeded against the Jacobins 
with a strong hand, rendering them powerless for harm. Washington 
was a Conservative. Posterity has sanctioned his policy, which was 
that of a statesman, and not of a politician, as in the latter character he 
never appeared. In fact, no politician could have risen to such power 
and influence as that which attended Washington. Twice he was 
unanimously elected to the highest office that the people could bestow. 
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In both cases the election was undesired, preferring, after the severe 
labors of the Revolution, to spend the rest of his days in private life; 
while the. second election was actually forced upon him, it being the 
general conviction that no other man would prove equal to the situation 
while the newly-devised government was still on trial. Never again, 
perhaps, to the end of time, will this country witness a movement so 
general, so irresistible, and so grand in favor of a Presidential nominee. 

In every case his fame rested upon what was real, though Washington 
was never recognized as remarkable in one department independent of 
everything else. In this respect, his principal biographers have written 
with great circumspection. In some places they even show a nervous 
dread of basing his claims upon anything tinctured with tradition or 
doubt. Marshall voices the verdict of the best writers where he 
describes his hero as “solid rather than brilliant.” No one claims that 
he was great in the sense that Czesar and Napoleon are called great. It 
is allowed that he would not have succeeded in the place of Cesar in 
Gaul, and that he would not have conquered at Pharsalia.: On the other 
hand it is claimed that the Emperor would have failed in a position 
similar to that of Washington, Washington was great, in that he pos- 
sessed a rare combination of gifts, no one of which alone would have 
dazzled the world, and which altogether even required the peculiar field 
that they actually enjoyed for the exhibition of their value and power. 
Everett, with all his lofty appreciation and enthusiasm, carefully guards 
his expressions, and as generous as may be the words with which he 
brings his sketch to a close, it will be difficult to prove, either from his- 
tory or reason, that his estimate of Washington is too high. No such 
example of spotless integrity has ever been found in connection with 
the great wisdom and practical judgment which characterized the har- 
monious and thoroughly balanced mind of Washington. 

With regard to the personal habits of Washington, we may give the 
following description, published in the “ Oracle,” in 1791: 

“He is very regular, temperate and industrious ; rises in winter and 
summer at the dawn of day; generally reads or writes some time before 
breakfast; breakfasts about seven o’clock on three small Indian hoe 
cakes, and as many dishes of tea, and often rides immediaiely to his- 
different farms, and remains with his laborers until a little after two 
o'clock, then returns and dresses. At three he dines, commonly ona 
single dish, and drinks from half a pint to a pint of Madeira wine. This, 
with one small glass of punch, a draught of beer, and two dishes of tea 
(which he takes half an hour before the setting of the sun), constitutes 
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his whole sustenance until the next day. But his table is always fur- 
nished with elegance and exuberance; and whether he has company 
or not, he remains at the table an hour in familiar conversation, then 
everyone is called upon to give some absent friend a toast. * * After 
he has dined, he applies himself to business, and about nine retires to 
rest; but when he has company he attends politely upon them till they 
wish to withdraw.” (p. 481). 

But it is of interest to observe the impression Washington made upon 
another class. For this purpose let us take the description of one who 
evidently knew him well, and understood exactly how he ranked in the 
estimation of those best qualified to judge of his character and worth. 
This description perhaps contains one statement that may strike some 
as new, yet more than one prominent biographer has prepared us for it 
in saying that in his youth Washington had the small-pox. Upon the 
whole, it will not appear much newer than the fact brought out upon 
the last twenty-second of February as very new, namely, that through- 
out the Revolution he served his country without pay, an astounding 
fact in the eyes of office-holders and politicians. The writer in the 
Philadelphia Monthly of June, 1798, speaks as follows: 

“General Washington is a tall, well-made man, rather large boned, 
and has a tolerably genteel address. His features are manly and bold, 
his eyes of a bluish cast and very lively; his hair a deep brown; his 
face rather long and marked with the smallpox; his complexion sun- 
burnt and without much colour, and his countenance sensible, com- 
posed and thoughtful; there is a remarkable air of dignity about him, 
with a striking degree of gracefulness. He has an excellent under- 
standing, without much quickness; is strictly just, vigilant and gene- 
rous; an affectionate husband, a faithful friend, a father to the deserving ; 
gentle in his manners, in temper rather reserved; a total stranger to 
religious prejudices; * * * in his morals irreproachable ; he was 
never known to exceed the bounds of the most rigid temperance—in a 
word, all his friends and acquaintances universally allow that no man 
ever united in his own person a more perfect alliance of the virtues of 
a philosopher with the talents of a statesman and a general. Candor, 
sincerity, affability and simplicity seem to be the striking features of 
his character.” 

It would perhaps be difficult in the entire range of Washingtoniana 
to find in so limited a space a description that, upon the whole, affords 
so admirable a representation of the man. It is a pre-Raphaelite pic- 
ture. It is indeed one of the class of pictures over which a species of 
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club-men yawn. But club-men often yawn. The picture lacks the 
attraction, one might say the virtue, of vice. There is not the slightest 
doubt that very many persons now tired of the picture would at once 
become exceedingly interested, if a first-class scandal could be brought 
out and linked with Washington’s name. After the fashion of dogs, as 
described by Carlyle, they reserve their highest relish for inferior 
things, and, when vulgar curiosity is disappointed, go their way; yet 
this perfect alliance of the virtues of a philosopher with the talents 
of a statesman is what secured to Washington the high place which he 
now holds. 

In opening the old magazine in which the foregoing sketch is pre- 
‘served, the reader feels well nigh like one who comes upon some for- 
gotten album, and finds the photograph of an old and familiar friend. 
Washington here appears, not in a cloud of incense, not as a demi-god, 
and yet not asa common man. Here we have, in fact, very nearly the 
traditional or, it might be said, the “Immortal Washington” of the 
average appreciative American. The vindication of Washington, 
therefore, would consist simply in presenting the man as he was. 

The brief sketch quoted furnishes many a topic upon which it would 
be pleasant to dwell. The statement that Washington was a stranger 
to religious prejudices, for instance, recalls his reply to the address of 
the Roman Catholics, who engaged their lives and fortunes to achieve 
American Independence, as well as that to the Jews. At the same time 
the religious opinions of Washington were not colorless. Hé was bred 
in the system of the Church of England, as it obtained in Virginia, 
where the system was tolerant, or as some have thought, lax. Yet, 
whatever may have been the tendencies there during the last century, 
the system was preserved in its integrity, and Washington was in sym- 
pathy with the established order, observing all the forms. In the 
earlier portion of his life, before his time became otherwise absorbed, 
he was an active vestryman, He was also an attendant upon the 
Communion. Inthe French and Indian war he would officiate in the 
absence of the chaplain. He read the Burial Service at the funeral 
of Braddock; and Lee Massey, whose discourses, preached in the 
hearing of Washington, are carefully preserved, said that he never 
knew so “constant a Churchman” as he, saying also that his behavior 
at church: was deeply reverential, and produced the happiest effects 
upon the congregation. In advanced age he may not have attended 

he Communion in public, as formerly, but of this we have no proof. 
The proof, however, is also wanting that he actually dd maintain his 
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former practice. When the period arrived, in which all eyes were 
fixed upon his movements, it would appear as though his natural 
reserve modified his customs in general, and that he retreated more 
within his own deep nature. The same was true with regard to his 
Masonic connection, for though remaining a true member of: the Broth- 
erhood, he seldom visited the lodges to take part in their affairs. He, 
however, never relaxed his habit of church-going, and was in his place 
on Sunday morning with unfailing regularity. When traveling, as for 
instance in New England, after attending the Episcopal Church in the 
morning, he would appear at the Congregational house of worship in the 
afternoon, showing what is called his freedom from religious prejudices ; 
while his last words in his chamber at Mount Vernon were: “ It is well.” 

In the language of one who, though solicitous respecting the fame 
of Washington, nevertheless scarcely exaggerates, it may be said: “If 
the title of a great man ought to be reserved for him who cannot be 
charged with the indiscretion of a vice, who spent his life in estab- 
lishing the independence, the glory and durable prosperity of his 
country, who succeeded in all that he undertook, and whose successes. 
were nevér won at the expense.of honor, justice, integrity, or by the 


sacrifice of a single principle, this title will not be denied to Wash- 
ington.” 


B. F. DE COSTA 


! This letter is in possession of Colonel Frank M. Etting, of Philadelphia, 

2 In the possession of Thomas Addis Emmet, M. D., of New York City. 

8 RECOMMENDATION 

By GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Mount Vernon, July 3, 1799 
Reverend Sir, 

For your kind compliment—‘‘ The Immortal Mentor,” I beg you to accept my best thanks. I 
have perused it with singular satisfaction; and I hesitate not to say that it is, i my opinion at 
east, an invaluable compilation. I cannot but hope that a book whose contents do such credit to. 
its Ztt/e, will meet with a very generous patronage. 

Should that Patronage equal my wishes, you will have no reason to regret that you ever 


printed the Immortal Mentor. With respect Iam Reverend Sir 
Your most Obedient Humble Servant 


The Rev. Mr, Weems. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
(The foregoing is found on the inside of the cover of a copy of the ‘‘ Immortal Mentor.’’) 


4 Of the Life of Washington by Weems, it is said (Hough’s Washingtoniana, II., 274) that two 
editions were printed in the life-time of the first President. Of this no proof appears. The 
editions run as follows: 


(2) A History of the Life, Death, Virtues and Exploits of General George Washington. 
Dedicated to-Mrs. Washington, etc., etc., with the well known lines, 
‘fA life how useful to his country led ! 
How loved! while living !—how revered ! now dead ! 
Lisp, lisp his name, ye children yet unborn ! 
And with like deeds your own great names adorn.” 
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The book wis ‘‘ Printed for the Rev. M. L. We2ms, of Lodge No. 80, Dumfries, Green 
& English, Georgetown. Price 20. 3d. only.” 12mo, pp. 80. The date is wanting. (In 
Carter-Brown Library.) 


(4) Another edition, evidently of 1800, but no date, was published for the author by S. Kal- 
loch, Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 8vo, pp.61. In Congressional Library. 


(c) A history of the Life, Death, and Virtues and Exploits of George Washington. Second 
Edition improved. J. Bioren, Philadelphia. pp. 82. No date. Cong. Library and 
Brinley Catalogue, Part 2, N. Y. Hist. Soc. 


(@) The same, a Third Edition improved, Philadelphia, J. Bioren. pp. 84. Brinley Cata- 
logue. No date. é 


(e) The same, Third Elition improved, Elizabethtown, Shepherd Kalloch. 8vo, pp. 61. 
No date. Brinley Catalogue, Cong. Library, N. Y. Hist. Soc. 


(/) The only Copyright entry recorded in the Philadelphia Records, from 1790 to 1811, is one 
of the Sixth Edition, entered Aug. 7, 1808, by M. L. Weems, the title being, ‘‘ The Life 
of Washington the Great: Enriched with a number of curious anecdotes, perfectly in 
character, and equally honorable to himself, and exemplary to his young Countrymen, 
(Motto—4 lines of doggerel.) Sixth Edition, greatly improved. By M. L. Weems, 
formerly Rector of Mount Vernon Parish.” (No publisher, or place, or date recorded.) 
The writer knows of no copy of this edition. It is referred to on the back of the title 
page of the Ninth Edition, 


(g) The ‘‘ Seventh Edition, greatly improved,” was printed in 1808, at Philadelphia, for the 
author. I2mo, pp. 228. A copy is in the hands of Miss A. R. Riley, Washington, D. C. 


Though the early editions are without date, it will appear that there were five different volumes 
prior to the sixth edition, after which, the editions run regularly. Mr. Duyckinck speaks of the 
eleventh edition as the perfect one, but the ninth is:as perfect as the eleventh, while the sixth 
probably contained 228 pages like succeeding editions, A recent Philadelphia edition contains an 
additional chapter. 


5 See on the relation of the home laws to the Colonies, Blackstone’s ‘‘ Laws of England,” Lon- 
don, 1803, vol. I., p. 107. : 


6 Stratford by Bow, 19th May, 1747. 
Sister 

I rec’d yo’rs of the 13th of December left by Mr. James Dun, and am glad to hear of you, and 
childrens, and Sister Pearsons and Cousin Daniel's Health, though I don’t know whether you mean 
Mr. Daniel or his wife ; and I wonder you don’t mention Rawleigh Travers. I suppose he is dead, 
though I never heard of it. 

I think you are Right to leave the House where you are and to go upon your own land, but as 
for the timber, I have scarce enough for my own plantation ; so I can spare you none of that, but 
as for stone, you may take what you please to build you a House. When peace comes, (which I 
hope will be within a year,) I will ooh Cousin Kitty a small token to Remember me by. 

I understand you are advised & have some thought of putting your son George to Sea. I think 
he had better be put aprentice to a tinker, fora common Sailor before the mast has by no means 
the common liberty of the Subject ; for they will press him from a ship where he has 50 shillings a 
month and make him take three and twenty, and cut him & slash him and use him like a negro, or 
rather like a dog. And as for any considerable preferment in the navy, it is not to be expected, 
there are so many always gaping for it here, who have Interest, and he has none. And if he should 
get to be master of a Virginia Ship (which will be difficult to do), a Planter that has three or four 
hundred acres of Land, and Three or ffour Slaves, if he be Industrious, may live more comfortable 
and leave his ffamily in better bread, than such a master of ashipcan. And if the planter can get 
ever so little before hand, let him begin to Chinck; that is, buy Goods for Tobacco (I never knew 
the man miss while they went on so), but he must never pretend to buy for money and sell for . 
Tobacco. I never knew any of them but what lost more than they got; neither must he send his 
Tobacco to England to be sold here, and Goods sent him ; if he does, he will soon get in the mer- 
chant’s Debt, and never get out again. He must not be too hasty to be rich; but must go on 
Gently and with Patience, as things will naturally go. This method, without aiming at being a 
ffine Gentleman before his time, will carry a man more comfortably and surely through the world, 
than going to sea, unless it be a Great Chance indeed. 
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I pray God keep you and yours. My Wife and Daughter join with me in Love and Respect to 

you and yours and the rest of our Relations. I am 
Yr Loving Brother, 
J. B. 

When you write again direct to me at Stratfordby Bow nigh London 

To Mrs. Mary Washington 
nigh the ffalls Rapp’k River Virg’a 

This Letter was furnished by Mr. R. W. Downman of Washington City, who is a descendant 

of Joseph Ball, and has his Letter Book. 


7 I am indebted for a copy of this letter to Mr. Herbert Lathrop, of New York City, who is a 
most zealous and industrious delver in the field of history. 


8 In the Letter referred to he also speaks of the 1 roken colonels, and blames the conduct of the 
officers at Bunker Hill, observing, ‘‘ I dare say the men would fight very well, (if properly officered), 
although they were exceedingly dirty and nasty people.” These terms, though used in the English 
sense, are sufficiently disagreeable. There is little doubt but that Washington's opinion on these 
points was temporary, and that when discipline was applied the evils complained of were remedied. 
See the Letter in the Historical Record, I1., 550. 


WASHINGTON TOMB, 
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THE DE WINT HOUSE AT TAPPAN, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS 


The quaint old building known by the name of Washington’s head- 
quarters at Tappan, although associated with one of the most important 
events of the revolution,—the trial and execution of Major André,—has 
as yet little more than local reputation. It was erected in the year 1700 
as is attested by figures some four feet in height set in the front brick 
wall of the building. 

Among the interesting relics in the possession of the Historical Society 
of Rockland County is an old parchment deed, executed “on the first 
day of June in the Thirteenth Year of the Glorious Reighn of our 
Sovereign Lady Anne by the grace of God of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, anno Domini One thousand seven 
hundred and fourteen,” conveying to one “ Deirk Straatmaaker, 
Freeman, one sixteenth part of Orangetown, alias Tapan, for the sum of 
Forty Pounds, current money of “New York.” * This property included 
the now historic house. It was purchased by Johannes De Wint, a 
wealthy planter from the West India Island of St. Thomas, about 1756. 

The house stands on the southeast corner of Tappan or Orange- 
town, as it was more often called during the Revolutionary period, 
a few yards to the southward of the road leading west from the present 
railroad station, toward the single street which for more thana century has 
constituted the town. There is nothing remarkable about its situation, 
although the country about it partakes of the picturesque undulating 
character common to Rockland County, but it admirably served the 
purposes of an army headquarters from its apparent seclusion, while in 
reality within easy reach of the high road of military and general travel. 
It was first occupied by Washington in the summer of 1780, when tradi- 
tion reports that one of his aids rode up to the door one morning, and 
informed Mrs. Blauvelt, a married daughter of De Wint, that the Gen- 
eral would soon arrive and occupy the building as his headquarters. 
Although Mrs. Blauvelt was a firm adherent of the crown, she recog- 
nized the honor of receiving the Commander-in-Chief of the American ’ 
Armies as her guest. 

The movement of the British forces to the eastward, threatening the 
safety of the French contingent which landed at Newport in the sum- 
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mer of 1780, had been met by a counter movement of Washington 
directly ménacing New York. The troops which had been lying inactive 
in New Jersey since the withdrawal of the British after the burning of 
' Springfield in June, were immediately put in motion, and with Wash- 
ington at their head crossed the Hudson at King’s Ferry on the 31st 
July. The manoeuvre had the desired effect. The return of the British 
forces was the signal for a new disposition of the American Army ; re- 
crossing the river, they went into camp at Orangetown on the 8th 
August, where they were reviewed by Baron Steuben, the Inspector 
General, on the 1oth. 

It was at this time that Washington first occupied the Orange- 
town headquarters. On the 8th he wrote to General Heath advising 
him of his abandonment of an immediate attempt on New York, and 
his purpose to establish a temporary communication across the Hudson 
at Dobbs’ Ferry, which he immediately fortified. The western terminus 
of the ferry lay about two miles from Orangetown. From this place 
also he wrote to General Arnold on the 11th, notifying him, in the fullest 
confidence, of the orders he had given for the defence of the river. He 
expressed his opinion that the British could not expect any success 
from an attempt on West Point, but “in order that we may run no risk” 
he ordered the halt of the troops under Colonel Malcom at Haverstraw. 
“You will put all your posts upon their guard,” he enjoined on Arnold. 
“ They can be affected by nothing but a surprise while this army ts so near 
them.” Onthe 15th he again wrote to Arnold informing him of his general 
directions respecting “flags” to the enemy. Thus the old house, from 
which he directed the movements of his army was, from the beginning, 
connected with the tragedy which ensued. On the 23d August the army 
broke camp and moved ten miles lower down the river to Tenafly, to 
cover a heavy foraging party sent out under General Greene. 

On the 4th September, the forage accomplished, the army marched 
to Hackensack, about eight miles to the westward, and went into camp. 
On the 2d September Washington wrote Arnold from his headquarters 
at Bergen Court House that he had “received intelligence that the 
enemy were in preparation for some important movement,” and was 
uncertain whether it threatened “an attack on the main army or an 
attempt on the posts in the Highlands.” This important movement 
was the proposed surprise of the West Point post by a combined force 
of the army and navy from New York. On the 13th the whole army 
was reviewed by General Washington, about twenty Indian chiefs 
accompanying him. 
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On the 15th, Washington, in his last communication to Arnold, 
advised him of his intention to start for Hartford to meet Rocham- 
beau and de Ternay, and requesting him to send down a guard 
of a captain and fifty men to meet him at Peekskill on the 
evening of Sunday the 17th, keeping the information to himself, as 
“he wished to make his journey a secret.” On the 16th Wash- 
ington placed Greene in command of the army, giving him his 
instructions in writing, and on the 18th, having been delayed a day 
longer than he expected, set out on his journey. The army was 
ordered to be in readiness to march instantly, but the weather being 
rainy the next day, they did not move until the 2oth, when they again 
marched to the old encampment at Orangetown. Here the tameness 
of camp life was only diversified by the constant firing between the 
Vulture and the howitzers which the Americans had posted to drive 
her off. It has been generally supposed that it was the gun Col- 
onel Livingston sent down from Verplanck’s to Teller’s Point which 
forced the Vulture to retire, but there is an entry in an unpublished 
diary of Henry Dearborn, who was at Orangetown at this period, which 
shows that there were guns on the western bank also. Under date 
of September 22d he writes: “At daybrake this morning two cannon 
and one howitzer began to play briskly on a ship of war that lay in the 
river, the wind and tide being unfavorable for the ship, she was not 
able to get out of reach for more than an hour.” This accords with the 
tradition in the family of Lieutenant-Colonel Ebenezer Stevens, who 
commanded the New York artillery in Lamb’s absence, and was at this 
time at Tappan, that he himself had taken out guns and fired upon the 
vessel, following her down the river onthe bank. The same day the camp 
was enlivened by the arrival of the Chevalier de la Luzerne on his way to 
Rhode Island. Monday, the 25th, the news of Arnold’s defection and 
André’s capture was received and the army was startled by the general 
orders issued by General Greene announcing the “ treason of the blackest 
dye.” Thursday, the 28th, André and his confederate, Smith, were 
brought in as prisoners, and the same day Washington returned to his 
headquarters in the De Wint mansion, where he remained during the trial 
and execution of the spy. This painful business concluded, on the 7th 
October the troops broke camp and moved into quarters under a new 
arrangement ; Washington, with the main army, near Princeton, New 
Jersey, and General Greene, with the New Jersey, New York and 
New Hampshire troops and Stark’s Brigade, at West Point. Later 
Washington took up his winter quarters at West Point. 
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Orangetown was not again the camping ground of thearmy. When 
the troops moved down on the famous campaign which closed at 
Yorktown, they took the inner road from King’s Ferry, leaving the village 
far on their left. Washington was again at Tappan in the spring of 
1783, as appears from a letter of Capt. Ten Eyck to Col. Henry Glen, 
preserved in the Glen papers. Washington went down the river early 
in May with Governor Clinton to confer with Sir Guy Carleton, con- 
cerning the evacuation of New York City and the final withdrawal of 
the British forces from the territory of the United States. Washington 
was rowed down the stream from his Newburg headquarters in his barge, 
attended by a sloop with his baggage, house and table furniture, etc. 
He was escorted by five companies of Light Infantry under the 
command of Major Nicholas Fish and a small party of horse. Sir Guy 
Carleton went up the river to meet him in a sloop of war. The con- 
ference took place on the 6th, as appears from Washington’s letter to 
Sir Guy after the interview, enclosing to him the resolutions of Con- 
gress concerning the treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States. On Thursday, the 8th May, the American party dined on board 
the sloop, where they were received with military honors and enter- 
tained with stately courtesy by Sir Guy. Trumbull, who was present 
at the interview, noticed the strong resemblance the two great officers 
bore to each other—alike sedate and impressive in their manners. 
Tradition has it that the conferences were held at the Van Brugh 
Livingston house, on the height which overlooks the river at Dobbs’ 
Ferry, on the eastern shore of the Hudson, but it seems certain that his 
headquarters were at Tappan. Capt. Ten Eyck’s letter distinctly states 
the fact, and as the regiment to which he belonged composed the ferry 
guard at West Point, he was in a situation to know what transpired on 
the river. On this occasion Trumbull gave him a detail of the meeting. 
Washington remained several days on this expedition. He was at 
Orangetown on the 3d, and although he was at Newburg on the oth 
and ioth, it would seem that he again went down the river, as Ten Eyck’s 
letter, written on the 1oth from West Point, distinctly states that “Gen. 
Washington arrived yesterday (Thursday, May 15) from Tappan.” This 
conference is one of the most interesting passages in the history of the 
Hudson. When Washington and Clinton went on board the British 
sloop of war they were saluted with the firing of a number of cannon. 
When they left the sloop she fired seventeen guns—in honor of Wash- 
ington’s exalted military rank. This was the first complimentary salute 
fired by Great Britain in honor of an officer of the United States, and 
virtually the first salute to the nation. 
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Whether Washington made his headquarters on this occasion at the 
De Wint house does not appear, but once more in this eventful year 
he was its inmate. Some particulars of this visit are recorded 
in a letter communicated to Mr. Henry Whittemore, Secretary of 
the Rockland County Historical Society and the present custodian and 
occupant of the Tappan headquarters, by Mr. Gabriel Furman of New- 
burg. The writer of the letter, Elizabeth De Wint, survived her husband, 
John De Wint, many years, dying at Fishkill-on-Hudson in 1857, aged 
ninety-six years. Mr. Furman married one of her grand-children, and 
recalls her relation of many pleasant reminiscences of her early life at 
Tappan during the last part of the revolutionary war, and especially of 
the balls and parties given at their house, at one of which she opened 
the dance ina minuet with General Washington. The letter is dated 
at Cedar Grove, November 12, 1820, and is addressed to a friend and 
relative, Mrs. Maria Hook, at New York. 

“Dear Maria—I was very happy to receive a letter from you and 
find that you were comfortably settled in your winter quarters before 
the great snow storm, which nobody remembers the like but myself, 
and which I believe I shall never forget, as it was the cause of my 
enjoying the company of General Washington for nearly three days at 
Tappan. It was in November, 1783, the day of the month I do not 
exactly remember. He was going to West Point with 8 or 1o officers 
to march the troops to the City to take possession when the British 
evacuated it. They all called at your grand-father’s, and were detained 
there by the snow storm. I introduced cards by way of amusement. 
Colonel Humphreys told me it was the first time the General had 
played cards since the commencement of the Revolution.” 

Mr. John De Wint, the husband, was at this time in New York. 
A letter is still preserved, addressed to his wife from the city on 
November 4, 1783, which contains this passage: “ The troops are begin- 
ning to embark, and is believed they will all be gone by the 2oth. 
The definitive treaty was signed on the 3d September last, the particu- 
lars not yet transpired; so we shall certainly enjoy the blessings of 
peace in this good country, and I hope other blessings will unite there- 
with to make us happy.” 

Mrs. De Wint was alone, therefore, to do the honors of her mansion. 
Her recollection of the time of the visit is correct. Washington, after 
issuing his Farewell Address to the Armies of the United States, from 
his headquarters at Rocky Hill, near Princeton, New Jersey, on the 2d 
November, broke up his household, despatched Captain Bezaleel 
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Howe, his trusty attendant, with the wagon containing his baggage, 
papers and accounts, under escort, to Mount Vernon on the oth, and 
turned his face northward to make arrangements with Sir Guy Carle- 
ton for the final evacuation.of New York by the British troops. He 
received Sir Guy’s despatches on the 13th at West Point. In the 
interim the delay at Tappan must have occurred, and if the tradition 
of the minuet which Washington led with Dame DeWint be authentic, 
this was no doubt the occasion, as no record appears of Washington 
having stopped at Tappan at any other than the occasions mertioned ; 
surely the time of Arnold’s defection was not one for revelry. 

The house is of one low story, with a high peaked roof which covers 
a roomy and convenient attic with windows attheends. The front of 
the building is of dark and light brick, the dark mentioned being of 
glazed bricks of deeper color. The upper part of the south end of the 
structure above the brick line is of stone. Formerly there were exten- 
sions on each of the ends, but they are now down. The building fronts 
to the west. At each corner there formerly stood large trees, the stumps 
of which, about thirty inches in diameter, still remain. 

One room in the old house remains unaltered, and with a single 
exception, just as Washington left it. This is the parlor, the south- 
east room on the ground floor. The massive white oak beams, the 
quaint old closets, with the same wooden pegs on which his hat and 
military cloak were hung, the old fire-place, mantled with nearly one 
hundred Dutch tiles, illustrated with Scriptural designs, some of which 
are puzzles to the keenest searchers into Holy Writ still remain un- 
changed. In this room Washington passed eight of the most eventful 
days of his life. Here he held the consultations with his officers. Here 
he signed the order convening the Board of General Officers for the 
trial of André, and here, also, the order for his execution; and it was 
from this house that provisions went to the stone house near by for 
the sustenance of the unfortunate prisoner. From the western window 
in this parlor it issaid that Washington saw the preparations which were 
being made on ‘the hill for the execution and ordered the blinds to be 
closed. It is a singular circumstance, and a striking proof of Washing- 
ton’s nice comprehension of the fitness of things, that he never saw 
André, either alive or dead. 

There are numerous traditions in the neighborhood with regard to 
Washington’s habits. One, that he walked every morning to a little 
spring near by to take a cooling draft. This is quite in accord with his 
early rising habit. Another, that he was wont to drive along the 
old King’s road, in a two-horse carriage. 
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Still another tradition, which it is pleasant to record, shows that 
with Washington the “quality of mercy was not strained.” ‘The 
grandmother of Col. Harring of Tappan, who daily visited the Ameri- 
can camp on occasions of kindness, found one day a soldier under sen- 
tence of death for desertion. He earnestly entreated her intercession 
in his behalf. She called early the next morning at headquarters, and 
met the officer of the day, who informed her that General Washington 
was then at family worship, but as soon as she saw the front door open, 
and the General walking to and fro through the hall, she could enter. 
After waiting a few minutes she saw him approach the door. She went 
up to him and made known her errand. He listened to her kindly, and 
said: ‘Madam, I would willingly do anything in my power to please 
you, but your request is a hard one; [I am afraid he is a bad man; for 
your sake, however, I will see what can be done.’ The next morning 
when she visited the camp, she was overwhelmed with demonstrations 
of gratitude from the man whose life she had saved. The sequel showed 
the correctness of Washington’s judgment. The man again deserted, 
was recaptured, and shot.” There is evidence that some men in Colo- 
nel Stuart’s light infantry regiment were tried “for robbery” on the 
17th September, 1780, and sentenced to death, and perhaps others were 
also convicted of desertion. The discipline of the American army was 
very severe. It was the fact of these trials and executions that led to 
the doubt whether the body taken up by Consul Buchanan in 1821 as 
that of André, but not identified by personal marks or remains of 
clothing, was not that of one of these men. 

The site of the camp at Tappan has been a matter of considerable 
investigation. According to the best opinions and the tradition of the 
neighborhood, it was posted in three different places; a part at the 
gulley to the northward on Sparkill Creek, about a mile above the Tap- 
pan village, where there is an opening in the long line of the Hudson 
cliffs, to cover this position; a second part on the triangle of meadow- 
land south of the village, where through a similar opening in the hills 
the Sparkill widens and forms the Tappan slote. This spot is known 
as the Wolver’s Kull or Wolf creek. Here wolves were formerly 
baited and caught in a large pit covered with brush; the main body lay 
north of the road which leads to the Mabie field where André was 
executed. Here there were until recently the remains of camp ovens, 
and the spot still retains the name of Washington’s Hill. Here the lines 
were drawn up in front of which the execution took place. The camp 
ground extended tothe westward, covering the neighboring high ground. 
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The Sparkill was the seat of Indian encampments. On its bank, 
just below the hill called the Sugar Loaf, in the high road, Mr. 
Alfred Mabie, while engaged some years ago on the work of the 
Northern Railroad of New Jersey, found about two feet below the 
surface a hearth of round blackened stones and a number of oyster 
shells, evidently the scene of an Indian clam bake. The Indian name of 
the Sparkill was Minneseagou. 

Independent efforts were made last year by Mr. William Rogers of 
New York City, the owner of the De Wint house, Washington Head. 
quarters, and Dr. James J. Stephens, of Tappan, the owner of the 
Mabie House, now known as the old Seventy-six Stone House, to 
secure the purchase of these relics of the past by the State. Their de- 
struction would be a misfortune and a serious loss to the people of the 
State. The Hudson is visited by thousands of tourists every summer. 
As time rolls on, an increasing interest in the historic recollections of this 
beautiful river will add to its natural attractions. The more of these 
points it presents, the greater will be the number of those who will not 
only sail up the river but linger on its banks. The historic associations 


of the Rhine have brought countless sums of money to the villages on its 
borders. With a wise policy the countless spots on the American 
stream with their Indian legends, colonial romance and revolutionary 
story, will bring to it a travel as extensive and as profitable. 


JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 
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THE WASHINGTON MANOR HOUSE, SULGRAVE 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, ENGLAND 


Sulgrave, or Solegrave, as it is called in some of the earlier deeds, ~ 
was erected into a lordship by act of Parliament in 1760. Inthe Domes- 
day survey it contained “four hides,” and was divided into four perma- 
nent holdings. The river Tove, which is the boundary between the 
counties of Northampton and Buckingham, takes its rise from Holy- 
well Spring in this lordship. From the time of the Conquest it had been 
inthe family of the Pinkeneys, who held the barony of Weeden, of 
which Sulgrave was a part. Later the Pinkeney estate was divided 
into the St. Andrew’s Priory and Elington Manors. 

In the time of Edward III. the Prior of St. Andrews, Northampton, 
was one of two persons certified to be lords of Sulgrave by a service of 
money to the castle guard of Windsor. On the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries by Henry VIII., in 1539, the manor of Sulgrave, a parcel of the 
dissolved priory of St. Andrew, with all the lands in Sulgrave and 
other lands belonging to the priory, were granted to Lawrence 
Washington of Northampton, Gent., from whom it passed to his son 
and heir, Robert Washington, who, jointly with his eldest son, Law- 
rence Washington, sold the manor of Sulgrave in 1610 to his nephew, 
Lawrence Makepeace. “Lawrence Washington, after the sale of this 
estate, retired to Brington, where he died.” 

Baker, in his elaborate volume on the History and Antiquities of 
the County of Northampton, London, 1822-1830, from which these 
details are taken, subjoins to his account of the manor a pedigree of 
the Washingtons of Sulgrave, from the heralds’ visitations and title 
deeds, in which he traces the descent of the family from John Wash- 
ington of Whitfield, Lancaster county, and says in the context that 
after the death of Lawrence Washington, who sold the manor, “his 
second son, John Washington, emigrated to America about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and was great-grandfather of the American 
patriot, George Washington.” 

Whaley, in his older History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire, 
compiled from the manuscript collection of the learned antiquary, John 
Bridges, Oxford, 1791, gives some other details. The Lawrence Wash- 
ington to whom Henry VIII. granted the manor was, he says, the son 
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of John Washington of Warton, Lancashire, by Margaret, the daughter 
of Robert Kitson of Warton. On his death he left the estate in Sul- 
grave to Robert Washington, his eldest son by Ann, the daughter of 
Robert Pargiter, by whose posterity it was long enjoyed, and from 
whom it received the name of ‘ Washington’s Manor.” 

The church, dedicated to St. James, is described to consist “of a body 
and south ile leaded and chancel tiled. At the west end is a low em- 
batteled tower, in which are five bells. The length of the church and 
chancel is seventy-one foot; the breadth of the body and ile, twenty- 
nine foot. The length of the tower is twelve foot and the breadth nine 
foot.” The old register was burned some time ago with the Vicarage 
house. The succeeding one begins in 1649.. This church was given 
very early to the Convent of St. Andrew in Northampton by Barthol- 
omew, the Son of Godfrey de Sulgrave, with the consent of his Supe. 
rior, Lord Robert de Pinkeney. ° ° ? a * 

At the upper end of the north aisle are these arms, two bars in chief 
three mullets, upon an old marble; underneath is the figure of a man, in 
brass, and at his feet the following inscription, on a brass tablet: 

“ Here lyeth the body of Laurence Washington and of Anne his wyf, by 
whom he had issue, titt sons and vit daughters... diedthe...dayof... 
M De. ... and Anne deceased the vit day of . . . An. Dom. 1564.” 

In 1860 the Rev. John Nassau Simpkinson, Rector of Brington 
Northants, in a work by him entitled, “The Washingtons; a tale of a 
country parish in the 17th Century, based on authentic documents,” 
takes up the family history. Here we find that it was at the instance 
and suggestion of his uncle, Sir Thomas Kitson, a great London mer- 
chant, that Lawrence Washington turned his attention to the wool 
trade in the very crisis of the great sheep farming movement in the 
midland counties, and abandoning his profession as a lawyer, settled in 
Northampton, where he soon acquired consideration and influence. A 
friend to the principles and cause of the Reformation, his acquisition 
of the grant of the manor and lands of Sulgrave gave him a prominent 
position among the landed gentry of the county. Recalling to mind 
the ill-fortune which was supposed to cleave to the holders of the 
church property which Henry VIII. seized on breaking up the estates 
of the monasteries, Mr. Simpkinson notes that it was the fatal third 
generation that was compelled to leave Sulgrave, and that it was Law- 
rence, grandson of the original grantee, who removed to Brington and 
accepted from Lord Spencer, his friend and relation through the 
Kitsons, a small house in the parish of Brington, close to Althorp Park. 
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The rector questions the accuracy of Baker’s statement that Lawrence 
Washington “ retired to Brington where he died,” and gives his reasons 
for his doubt. He considers that the residence of Lawrence Wash. 
ington at Brington began in 1606, and was terminated by the sale of the 
Sulgrave estate, in the cutting off of the entail of which he joined, 
From these arguments, which he supplements by other corroborative 
circumstances, it appears that the Washingtons occupied the Sulgrave 
Manor House from 1539 to 1606, a period of sixty-seven years. 

In the Northamptonshire Directory the additional information is 
given that the first lord of the Washington manor by the grant of 
Henry VIII., in 1539, was a lawyer of Gray’s Inn, Lord and Mayor of 
Northampton in 1532, and again in 1545. It is his body that lies in the 
Church of St. James, in the tomb which has been described. 

Without entering into the discussion on the line of descent of the 
Washingtons of Virginia from English progenitors, these brief notes are 
presented as of interest to American readers. The engraving which is 
here given is taken from a photographic view of the Manor House made 
in 1877, and kindly furnished by Mr. Frank H. Norton, of New York. 


EDITOR 
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LETTERS OF WASHINGTON 


THIRTY-TWO 

NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED 

1782-1783 

CxXX 
From a duplicate—the gift of William A. Fitz- 
hugh to the New York Historical Society 

Philadelphia, 6 Feb, 1782 
Sir, 

My knowledge of the goodness of 
your Excellencys heart induces me, 
without hesitation, to request your at- 
tention to an affair, which is of conse- 
quence to a particular Friend of mine, 
Colonel Fitzhugh of Maryland. 

While the common Enemy were in 
possession of the Chesepeake, they com- 
mitted great depredations upon that 
Gentleman’s property, burning his 
Houses and carrying away upwards of 
forty of his most valuable Slaves, Five 
of those people, in endeavouring to make 
their escape from York, were taken in 
the Bay and put on board the Magnan- 
ime; no person appearing with proper 
authority to claim them, they were una- 
voidably carried off with the fleet to the 
West Indies. 

I take the liberty of indorsing a list of 
the names and a description of the per- 
sons of the Slaves— Should they be still 
on board the Fleet, I will take it asa 
very great favor, if your Excellency will 
direct them to be sent back by any Ves- 
sel coming either to Virginia or Mary- 
land; or should they have been sent on 
Shore and put under the care of any 
particular Gentleman, you will oblige 
me by giving him information to whom 
they belong, and desiring him to send 
them back to their Master who will pay 
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the expences of their passage. 

I have heard with infinite pleasure of 
your Excellency’s safe arrival at Mar- 
tinico, and am now impatiently waiting 
the result of the Operation under your 
direction. If the united good wishes of a 
gratefull people can contribute to your 
success your Campaignin the West Indies 
will be as glorious as that in America. 

I have the honor to be, with perfect 
respect and the warmest personal at- 
tachment, Sir, Your Excellency’s 

Most obedient and humble Servant, 


[Go WasHINGTON] 
His Excellency 


Count de Grasse 


CXXI 
From the original—the gift of William A. Fitz- 
hugh—in the New York Historical Society. 
Phila, Feb 8th, 1782 
Sir, 

The letter of which the inclosed is 
duplicate and put under cover for you 
to forward, will I hope produce the ef- 
fect you wish it to have with the Count 
de Grasse. The original I shall request 
the Minister of France to send with his 
first dispatches to the West Indies. 

I thank you for the communication in 
your letter of The present mo- 
ment will not allow me to add more 
than my congratulatory compliments to 
Mrs, Fitzhugh & yourself on the mar- 
riage of the Captain—to whom & his 
young bride I wish every imaginable joy 
—please to make a tender of my bets 
respects to Colo & Mrs Plater. 

With much truth & affectn 
I am Dr Sir 
Yr most Obedt Hble Servt 
Go WASHINGTON 
Colo William Fitzhugh 
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CXXII 
Communicated by Edward E. Sprague 


Newburgh April rst 1782 


Sir 

On my way from Philadelphia to this 
place I had the pleasure to receive your 
favor of the 2oth of March, covering 
an Oration delivered by Mr. Tutor Megs 
on the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 

I entreat you will make that gentle- 
man sensible of the high gratification I 
have received from his ingenious per- 
formance, and that you will be convinced 
of the ardent passion I have for the 
promotion of the cause of Literature in 


general, and especially of the pleasure, 


I feel in the increasing reputation & 
utility of the Seat of Learning’ under 
your immediate direction— With every 
sentiment of personal regard 
I have the honor to be 
Yr most obet Ser, 
Go WASHINGTON 


The Revd Ezra Stiles D.D. 
Presidt of Yale College New Haven 


CXXIII 
From the original—gift of William A. Fitzhugh 
to the New York Historical Society 


Newburgh 17 April 1782 
Dear Sir, 

Your favor of the 28th ulto came to 
my hands by the last Post— Inclosed 
is a duplicate of my Letter to Count de 
Grasse, which I hope will get to his 
hands, if the original committed to the 
care of the Chevr De la Luzerne mis- 
carried. 

Iam glad to hear your son William 
is so well satisfied with the reception 
given him by Genl Greene—with his 
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appointment—and with the country he 
is in— Cloathing has been sent on for 
the Southern Army, but ‘they got dissi- 
pated and lost in the transportation. 

I have no idea that any number of 
men can be obtained at this stage 
of the contest by voluntary enlistment, 
and fear we are only deceiving our- 
selves, and lingering out the war by 
attempting it. Our Battns I am certain 
can never be compleated in this way to 
answer the purposes of the Campaign, 
the consequence of which must be that 
instead of following up our blows, we 
give the enemy time to recover—or we 
must to carry on offensive operations 
have recourse to the ineffectual—ex- 
pensive—and ruinous expedient of call- 
ing out militia—which never did— 
nor ever will answer any valuable pur- 
pose— 

My best respects, in which Mrs Wash- 
ington’s are united, attend Mrs Fitz- 
hugh, and I am with sincere esteem and 
regard 

Dr Sir Yr obdt & affe Hble Servt 
Go WASHINGTON 


The Honble William Fitzhugh Esq 
Maryland 


CXXIV 


From the original in the United States Naval 
Lyceum Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Newburgh 22d April 1782 
My dear Sir— 

I have only time by Mr Eveleigh to 
acknowledge the rect of your private 
letter of the 2d, & to thank you for it— 

The moment I am at leizure & a good 
opportunity offers, I shall write you 
more fully on the subject. 
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Permit me to recommend the Letters 
herewith inclosed to your care—if no 
better oppertunity offers, be so good as 
to forward them by the first Post. 


Most sincerely & affectionately 
I am Yrs, 
Go WASHINGTON 
Majr Genl Lincoln 


CXXV 


Communicated by Simon Gratz 


Newburgh. Apl 22d, [17]82 


Dear Sir, 


Your favor of the 21st ulto, covering 
a letter for the present Lord Fairfax, 
came to my hands about eight days ago 
—the latter was immediately sealed and 
sent into New York with other letters 
which came at the same time from Colo 
Martin— Altho’ the good old Lord had 
lived to an advanced age, I feel a con- 
cern at his death—and wish the parti- 
tion of his Estate had been more in 
your favor. 

I have received and thank you for 
your favor of the 18th of Jany—the 
assurances of unabated friendship on 
your part are flattering and pleasing to 
me; and call for an acknowledgement— 
which I can make with truth—of re- 
ciprocal regard on mine. It will ever 
give me pleasure to hear of your health 
& prosperity— With much esteem and 
sincere affection, 

I am Dr Sir 


Yr most Obedt Servt 


Go WASHINGTON 


Bryan Fairfax Esq 
Fairfax Cty Virginia 
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CXXVI 


From the Clinton MSS, in the State Library, 
Albany 


Head Quarters New Burgh 
25th April 1782 
Sirs 
You will be pleased to Issue provisions 
for the Subsistence of the levies of this 
State, which will be assembled at Fish- 
kill in a few days under the orders of 
Govr Clinton taking care that your 
Issues to them be made under the same 
restrictions and regulations as are estab- 
lished for your Goverment in Your 
Issues made to the Continental Troops 
and particularly observing that no man 
is to be furnished untill it is Certifyed 
that he is regularly mustered and re- 
ceived agreeable to the orders of the 
Governor 
I am sir Yr mo Huml Ser, 
G WASHINGTON 
Comfort Sands Esq & Co 


CXXVII 
Communicated by Lt. F. Hanford, U. S. Navy 
Head Quarters 23rd May 1782 

Sir 

I have been honored with your Excel- 
tency’s Letter of Yesterday, with its 
inclosures respecting Mr. Muirson. 

Sensible of the Impropriety of suffer- 
ing persons of his character to remain 
in the Country at this Time, I inclose 
to your Excellency a permission to Capt 
Pray who commands at Dobb’s Ferry to 
pass Mr. Muirson within the Enemy’s 
Lines. The Time for his going in I 
submit to your Excellency knowing that 
you will not wish his Continuance 
longer than is necessary. 

It was my Expectation that your 
Levy Recruits would have been delivered 
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by the State to their Regiments. But 

two officers having been ordered on to 

Receive those at Fishkill from Colo 

Weizenfelts I think ,it will be best for 

those from Colo Willet’s Regiment to 

be delivered at the same place. 

I have the Honor to be Sir 

Your Excellency’s Most humble Servt 
Go WASHINGTON 

His Exy Gov Clinton 


CXXVIII 
Communicated by F. H. Roof 


Head Quarters 24 May 1782 
Gentn, 

You will proceed to Fishkill and there 
apply to Colonel Weissenfels for the 
proportion of the Levies destined for 
your Line, one half of. which are for the 


Regiment of Artillery and the other half 
for the two Regiments of Infantry. 
You are to receive no men but such as 


are able bodied and every way fit for 
soldiers. 

So soon as you have recd your pro- 
portion of Col Weissenfels Regiment 
you will send them on to the Regiments 
for which they are destined, under the 
care of an Officer, and the remaining 
Officers will meet at Fishkill to receive 
those which will be sent from Capt. 
Willet’s Regiment, which are to be 
divided in the same manner. 

Before you send away the Recruits 
you will make a return to me of the 
number you have recd. 

Iam &c 


To Capt Machin 
Lt Forman 
Ensgn Swarthout 
York Line 


G WASHINGTON. 
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CXXIX 
Communicated by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet 


Headquarters 21st June 1782 
Sir 
The Thousand Barrels of salted pro- 
visions which the Contract obliges you 
to furnish, I conceive to be intended 
for the contingent purposes of the 
Army, depending on particular opera- 
tions, and not for immediate Issues 
previous therefore to replying to your 
Question respectg the places of Deposit, 
I will be glad to know, whether the Con- 


.tractors for the movg Army, mean to 


supply any Quantity of salted provisions 
for immediate Issue, or occasional Ex- 
penditures—for the latter, should it be 
your Intention, I have no hesitation to 
give you an instant reply—and upon a 
resolution of that point, I shall be en- 
abled better to determine the former 
I am Sir—Your most Obed Servt 
G. WASHINGTON 
Timothy Edwards Esqr 


CXXX 
Communicated by Edward E. Sprague 


Philada July 22nd 1782 
Madam, 

Your favor of the 17th conveying to 
me your Pastoral on the subject of 
Lord Cornwallis’s capture, has given 
me great satisfaction.— 

Had you known the pleasure that it 
would have communicated, I flatter my- 
self your diffidence would not have del- 
ayed it to this time. ’ 

Amidst all the complimts which have 
been made on this occasion, be assured 
Madam that the agreeable manner and 
the very pleasing sentiments in which 
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yours is conveyed, have affected my 
mind with the most lively sensations of 
joy and satisfaction. 

This address from a person of your 
refined taste and elegance of expression, 
affords a pleasure beyond my powers of 
utterance; & I have only to lament 
that the Hero of your Pastoral is not 
more deserving of your Pen, but the cir- 
cumstance shall be placed among the 
happiest events of my life. 

I have the honor to be Madam 

Yr most obt and respectful Servt 
Go WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Stockton 


CXXXI 
Communicated by Edward E, Sprague 


Head Quarters 6th Augst 1782. 
Sir 

I have received your two letters of the 
gth & 21st of July—the first of which 
reached me but last Evening by the 
Hand of Mr. Ten Eyck. 

On the subject of the Indians, I am 
at a Loss what to reply to you; the 
matter has been often under the Deliber- 
ration of Congress at times much more 
favorable for conciliating the affections 
of that people ; but, either the means 
for carrying the Measure you mention 
into execution, have not been in their 
power, or the measure itself has not been 
thot proper to be adopted; at the present 
time, I am persuaded, that the finances 
of the United States are not competent 
to the Object, in the Extent in which 
you view it.—In the mean time, it may 
be well to make the best we can of the 
favorable disposition of the tribe now 
under our immediate protection—but it 
is not in my power to give you the 
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Means—the Subject shall be mentioned 
to the Secretary at War; to whom your 
Ideas shall be communicated, with my 
full approbation of your sentiments 

Not considering it to be within my 
province to give Directions for the Issue 
of cloathing to your Three Years state 
Troops, I will transmit your Letter & 
Return to the Secretary at War, under 
whose Direction all Issues of Cloathing 
are to be made, and desire him to give 
Instructions respecting that Subject. 

With much Regard I am Sir 
Your most hum Servt 
Go WASHINGTON 

Colo Marinus Willet 


CXXXII 
From the Livingston Correspondence—Com- 
municated by S. L. M. Barlow 
Head Quarters 11 August 1782 
Sir 

Your Excellencys Letter of the 29 
July came to hand only the day before 
Yesterday-—the intention of Confining 
the Flags to Dobbs ferry, was to prevent 
the disadvantages arising from the con- 
tinual and unrestricted intercourse that 
was kept up with the enemy from various 
parts of the Continent, and more partic- 
ularly from Elizabeth-Town. 

I have no objection to your Excel- 
lency’s granting Passports to any of your 
Citizens under the circumstances you 
mention, being convinced that you will 
suffer no person to go in, whose character 
and views in going you are not perfectly 
acquainted with— 

With great regard 
I have the honor to be Sir 
Your Excellency’s Most obedt Servt 
Go. WASHINGTON 
His Excellency Governor Livingston 
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CXXXIII 
Communicated by J. Watson Webb 
Head Quarters Sept 25 1782 
Sir 
You will cause two days provisions to 
be drawn and cooked for the Light In- 
fantry by tomorrow night; and hold 
that Corps in perfect readiness to march 
at day break on friday Morning next. 
You will select a sufficient number of 
men least capable of Marching or others 
to take care of your Camp 
Tam S.r 
your most obedt Servt 
Go WASHINGTON, 
Colonel Webb 


CXXXIV 
Communicated by J. Watson Webb 


Head Quarters November 11 1782 


Sir, 

As there has been no official Report 
made to me of the Arrangement of the 
Connecticut Line, I cannot interfere in 
matter ; nor would I choose to make 
alterations in it, before the first day of 
January, when it is to become final,— 
if there does not appear to have been 
some deviat:on from the principles con- 
tained in the Act of Congress of the 7th 
of August, or injurious to the public in- 
terest. 

The good of the Service, I hoped 
would have been the governing principle 
in arranging the officers; and I cannot 
but flatter myself the agreements among 
the several grades of officers, may yet 
be rendered subservient to that end. 

As soon as Colo Jackson shall be able 
to join the Light Corps (which it is ex- 
pected will be the case in a few days) I 
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shall have no objection to your attending 
to the particular interests of your Regi- 
ment in the Line 
I am Sir 
Your most obedient Servant 
Go WASHINGTON 


Colo S. B. Webb 


CXXXV 
Communicated by Mary E, Norwood 
Private 
Head Quarters Decr 3rd 1782 


Dear Sir 

Your favor of the 28th ulto came 
duly to hand—I have been under the 
necessity of delaying an answer until 
this time , 

The Relief for the Lines is to move 
from Camp this morning—-Colonel Webb 
has directions to send two Companies 
to Bedford, who will be there this Even- 
ing or to-morrow Morning, and wait 
until they receive your Orders— The 
necessary advices respecting the Infant- 
ry Companies & Dismounted Dragoons 
are also given to Colonel Sheldon, by 
this conveyance. 

You will therefore attempt to carry 
the proposed Plan into execution on 
Thursday Night the 5th instant unless 
some accident should intervene to pre- 
vent it— In conducting the business 
you will be governed entirely by your 
own discretion— Should anything hap- 
pen to render the Enterprize impractica- 
ble you wiil join Colo Sheldon, or if he 
shall have marched you will follow with 
the whole Party to Dobb’s Ferry 

I am Dear Sir with great regard 
Your most obedt Servt 
Go WAsHINGTON. 
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P.S. 

Should any Intelligence arrive you 
will have it instantly forwarded to me— 
& leave the same word 
Sheldon 
Major Tallmadge 

2nd Regt Light Dragoons, Stanwix 


with Colo 


CXXXVI 
Communicated by Mrs. George T. Balch 


Head Quarters December 10 1782 
Dear Sir, 

I received your favor of the 8th last 
Evening by Express tho you have not 
met with that success you deserved and 
probably would have obtained had the 
Enterprise proceeded, yet I cannot but 
think your whole conduct in the affair 
was such as ought to entitle you still 
more to my confidence and esteem—for 
however it, may be the practice of the 
World, and those who see objects but 
partially, or thro’ a false medium to 
consider ¢hat only as meritorious which 
is attended with success, I have accus- 
tomed myself to judge of human Actions 
very differently and to appreciate them 
by the manner in which they are con- 
ducted, more than by the Event ; which 
it is not in the power of human foresight 
and prudence to command— In this 
point of view I see nothing irreparable 
& little occasion of serious regret, except 
the wound of the gallant Captain Brew- 
ster, from which I sincerely hope he 
may recover— Another time you will 
have less opposition from the Winds 
and Weather, and success will amply 
compensate you for this little disappoint- 
ment. 

I have almost determined to post you 
with the Infantry of the Legion contig- 
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uous to the Sound, in which case I shall 
expect you to persevere in your en- 
deavours to keep me perfectly advised 
of the State of the Enemy—and perhaps 
some favourable moment may yet occur 

I am Dear Sir 

With sincere regard & esteem 
Your most obt Servt 
Go WASHINGTON 

Major Tallmadge 


P.S. Your letter of the 5th with the 
enclosures were safely delivered to me. 


CXXXVII 
Communicated by Goldsborough Banyer 
Newburgh—23rd Decr 1782 
Dear Sir— 

By yesterday’s Post I received advice 
of the completion of the Bargain I men- 
tioned to you in my last—and that I 
should be drawn upon in a few days for 
the amount—viz : £1880 Virg’a Curr’y 
which differs from the Curr’y of this 
State 4—Dollars in Virginia passing for 
no more than six thirty’s shilgs 

I shal! take the liberty of calling upon 
your Excellency with my Bond for this 
money in the course of two or three 
days lest any impedimt in the River 
should occasion a disappointment. 

The Gentn to whom the money is to 
be paid wished to have it lodged in 
Philadelphia— If your Excellency 
knows any person on whom dependence 
can be placed, that would receive the 
money here and give a draught for it 
there I shall thank you for mentioning 
it when we meet— 

I am with great esteem &.regard, 

Dr Sir Yr Most obt & affecte Servt 
Go WASHINGTON 
His Excell’y Govr Clinton 
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CXXXVIII 
Communicated by John Davies 
Philadelphia Dec 25th 1782 
My Lord— 

I have the pleasure of your Lordships 
favor of the 13th If the accounts be 
true the Enemy have no occasion to 
boast of their Northern Campaign. 

Should your business call you to 
Princetown and you can make it con- 
venient to extend your ride to Philadel- 
phia, I shall be happy in seeing you. 

Mrs. Washington is better than I 
could have expected after the heavy loss 
she met with—your kind condolance on 
the occasion adds to the esteem of 

Your Lordships most Ob.. 
and hum. Serv 
Gro WASHINGTON. 


Major Genl Lord Sterling 


1783 
CXX XIX: 


Communicated by Mrs. H. A, Farnsworth, 
Headquarters, January 21, 1783 
Sir, 

I have lately received your Letter of 
the 4th, and have now to give my appro- 
bation to the Plan contained therein, for 
suppressing the illicit intercourse which 
prevails so scandalously with the enemy. 

As this is an object in itself very 
important and particularly recommended 
by Congress, I cannot but think it 
proper that the Boatmen actually em- 
ployed to assist you in the performance 
of this Service, should be entitled to 
receive public provisions. You are 
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therefore hereby authorized to draw from 
the Contractors for such proportion of 
them as you shall judge essentially 
necessary ; taking care to limit the 
number as much as the circumstances 
will admit, to prevent impositions of 
every kind, and to give the Vouchers in 
such manner as that they may be 
authenticated by a further sanction from 
Head Quarters if necessary. 

The Quarter Mastr Genl upon your 
application to him will give what aid he 
is able towards furnishing Fuel for your 
command 

I am sir, with great esteem, 
Your very Hble Servant 
Go WASHINGTON 


Major Tallmadge 


CXL 


From the Steuben papers in the N. Y. Histor- 
ical Society 
Head Quarters Newburg 
Feb 18, 1783 

Dear Baron 

On 18 of Janry I wrote to Colonel 
Stewart urging in the strongest terms I 
was master of the necessity of his imme- 
diately joining the Army ; since which 
time I have not heard a word from him. 
I now think myself obliged, in justice to 
my official character and duty to the 
Public to signify to you as head of the 
Department, that it will be essential to 
the service either for Colonel Stewart to 
repair to Camp without one moment’s 
loss of time, or that another Inspector 
should be appointed to the Army as 
soon as possibly may be. 

The Baron will be pleased to under- 
stand that the occasion of my being so 
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explicit on this subject, is because I 
have repeatedly heard that Colonel 
Stewart had entirely recovered his 
health, and cannot in that case conceive 
of any just reason for his being absent, 
and because I am fully convinced the 
Service is every day suffering very great 
inconveniences & injuries for want of 
himself or some other gentleman of 
character and abilities to execute the 
duties of the office he sustains. It being 
impossible for Major Barber (notwith- 
standing he made the greatest exertions) 
to perform the whole business of the 
Department monthly in the manner it 
ought to be done 
I am Dear Baron 
with sentiments of the highest esteem, 


[Go WasuincTon ] 
Maj Genl The Baron Steuben 
CXLI 


Communicated by Charles Bruff 


Head Quarters, 31st March 1783 


Sir 

The Article in the provisional Treaty 
respecting Negroes, which you mention 
to Sir Guy Carleton, had escaped my 
Notice, but upon a recurrence to the 
Treaty, I find it as you have stated. 
I have therefore thot it may not be amiss 
to send in your Letter to Sir Guy, and 
have accordingly done it. 

Altho I have several Servants in like 
predicament with yours, I have not yet 
made any attempt for their recovery. 

Sir Guy Carleton’s reply to you will 
decide upon the propriety or expediency 
of any pursuit to obtain them. If that 
reply should not be transmitted thro my 
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Hands, I will thank you for a Commu- 
nication of it. 
With much Regard, I am 
Sir Your most obedient Servt 
Go WASHINGTON 
Colo Theo Bland 
A Delegate in Congress 
Philadelphia 
On the reverse is: 
Genl Washington's letter respecting my 
Negroes, carried off by the British con- 
trary to Treaty. 


CXLII 


Communicated by C. E. Van Cortlandt, from 
the Glen papers, 


Head Quarters, New Burgh, 
April 14, 1783 
Sir, 

Official accounts of the happy conclu- 
sion of a Peace have been transmitted by 
Sir Guy Carleton to General Haldimand 
at Quebec by his officers who passed 
thro this place a few days since, but as a 
very considerable time must elapse 
before these Gentlemen can arrive at 
Quebec and the news be communicated 
from thence to the British posts in the 
upper country, and as humanity dictates 
that not a moment should be lost in 
endeavoring to prevent any further in- 
cursions of the Indians (who it is said 
have already struck at Wyoming) I have 
thought it proper to write to General 
McLean, commanding the British Force 
in that quarter, and to inclose to him 
the King of.Great Britain’s Proclamation 
for the cessation of Hostilities, and this 
Letter I must direct you to forward to 
him at Niagara by some trusty Indian 
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runner with all possible expedition— 
the expense attending this business 
shall be repaid on your informing me 
of it. 

You will at the same time give 
orders to the troops and Indians under 
your command to forbear all acts of 
Hostility against the troops of his Brit- 
tanic Majesty other than for their own 
immediate defence. 

I am Sir, Your very humble & 

obedient servant 
Go WASHINGTON 


To Colonel Marinus Willet 

P S—The dispatch is left under a 
flying seal that you may see the news- 
paper which is enclosed, after reading 
you will please to return the paper seal 
& send forward 


Yours, J. Trumbull Sec 


CXLIII 
Communicated by Ann M. King 


Newburgh, 21 April, 1783 

Private. 
Dear Sir 

In answer to your private letter of the 
16th I can promise no more than a dis- 
position to promote your wishes—& this 
if it is in my power, and circumstances 
are not opposed to it, will carry me to 
the extent of your desire; but no 
Peace establishment is yet adopted nor 
do I know upon what terms it will— 
whether Continental—State—or any at 
all.—Whether the present Troops (who 
have part of ‘their term of Service to 
perform) with their Officers will be em- 
ployed or new Corps raised—in a word 
I am at this moment quite in the dark 


—consequently cannot speak with deci- 
sion to you.— 
With great regard, I am—Dr Sir 
Yr most obed Servt 


Go WASHINGTON 


Lt Colo Smith 
Com’g Dobbs Ferry 


CXLIV 
Communicated by Winthrop Wetherbee 


Newburgh, 21st May, 1783 
Dear Sir, 

I wrote to you a few days ago for 
some Books, &c.— Since then, I have 
seen the following Books advertised for 
sale by Miles & Hicks at their Printing 
office, which I beg the favor of you to 
procure, and send to me.— 


Charles the 12th of Sweeden 

Lewis the 15th 2 vols. 

History of the Life & Reign of the 
Czar Peter, the Great 

Robertsons Histy of America 2 vols. 

Voltaires Letters.— 


Mildman on Trees } 

Vertols Revolution | If they are in 
of Rome 3 Vols. {| Estimation. 

Ditto of Portugal 


If there is a good Booksellers Shop in 
the City, I would thank you for sending 
me a Catalogue of the Books & their 
Prices that I may choose such as I 
want. 

I am Dr Sir 

Yr Most Obed. & affect Servt 
GEO WASHINGTON 


Lt Colo Smith, 
in New York 
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CXLV 
Communicated by W. F, Gardner 


Newburgh, June 7th, [17]83 
Sir, 

My nephew who will have the honor 
of presenting this letter to you has been 
in bad health for more than twelve 
months— He is advised by his physi- 
cians to spend the summer on the Island 
of Rhode Island for the benefit of the 
sea air and climate. © 

Any civilities which you may be kind 
enough ‘to show him will be thankfully 
acknowledged by 

Sir Yr most obt & Hble Servt 
Go WASHINGTON 
[Lt Col Cobb] 


CXLVI 
Communicated by William Kent. 


Headqrs Newburgh July 15th [17]83 
Dear Sir 4 

I have always entertained a great de- 
sire to see the northern part of this 
State before I returned to the South- 
ward. The present irksome interval, 
while we are waiting for the definitive 
Treaty, affords an opportunity of grati- 
fying this inclination. 

I have therefore concerted with Gov- 
ernor Clinton to make a Tour to recon- 
noitre those places where the most re- 
markable Posts were established, and 
the ground which became famous by 
being the theatre of action in 1777. On 
our return from thence we propose to 
pass across to the Mohawk River in 
order to have a view of that country 
which is so much celebrated for the fer- 
tility of its soii and the beauty of its sit- 
uation. 


Mr. Dunler, Asst Qr Mr Genl, who 
will have the honor of delivering this 
Letter, proceeds us to make arrange- 
ments, and particularly to have some 
light boats provided and transported to 
Lake George, that we may not be de- 
layed on our arrival there. I pray you, 
my dear Sir, to be so good as to advise 
Mr. Dunler in what manner <o proceed 
in this business, to excuse the trouble I 
am about to give you, and to be per- 
suaded that your kind information and 
direction to the bearer, will greatly in- 
crease the obligations with which I have 
the honor to be 

Dr Sr 
Yr Most Obed & 
Affect. Hbl Ser 


Go WASHINGTON 
The Honble Genl Schuyler 


CXLVII 
Communicated by Joseph W. Drexel 


Albany 4 Aug 1783 

Dear George 

This Letter will be handed to you by 
the Count de Vermé, a nobleman from 
Italy on his travels through America. 
If he should come to the Isld of Rhode 
Island you will have pleasure (if your 
health will permit) in rendering him every 
civility in your power. 

I have been on a Tour to the Northern 
& Western parts of this state, and am 
thus far on my return to Newburgh, 
where I shall hope to find a letter from © 
you indicative of your better health. 

I am very affectly 


Yrs 
Go WASHINGTON 


pny 
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CXLVIII 
Communicated by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet 
Newburgh, 12th Augt 1783 

Dear Sir 

I have received a call from Congress to 
repair to Princeton; whether for any 
special purpose, or generally to remain 
there till the definitive Treaty shall ar- 
rive, The resolve is not expressive. I 
mean therefore, if the intention of that 
body is not more fully explained in a 
few days, to go prepared for the latter 
so soon as I can adjust matters here, 
and Mrs. Washington’s health (for 
at present she is exceedingly unwell) 
will allow her to undertake the jour- 
ney. ; 

As a measure of this kind will remove 
me to a distance, and may for a consid- 


erable time separate us, and prevent 
frequent personal Interviews ; I should 
be much obliged to you for intimating 
to me— before I go—what will be neces- 
sary for me to do respecting our pur- 


chase of the Saratoga Springs. I have 
money now by me, and shall, at any 
time, be ready to answer your call for 
this purpose. 

As I could wish also to lay myself out 
for the other matters we conversed 
upon, I should be glad, if at your leizure 
you would favor me with a general view 
of the plan in contemplation, and of the 
agency I am to have in it, that I may 
not in the ome thing needful be involved 
beyond my abilities, or caught unpre- 
pared if the purchase is within the com- 
pass of my means. I do not take my 
leave of you at this time, because I will, 
by some means or other, contrive to see 
you and Mrs. Clinton before I leave this 
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place, whether I go for a long or a short 
interval. In the meanwhile, with great 
truth and sincerity, 
I am Dr Sir 
Yr most affecte Sevt 
Go WaAsHINGTON 
His Excelly Governr Clinton 


CXLIX 
Communicated by Edward E. Sprague 


Head Quarters, Newburgh 
17th Augt 1783 
Dear Sir 

This will be delivered to you by Mr. 
Mix, Asst Q M Genl, who in the ab- 
sence of the Quartr M. Genl is charged 
with making pnovision for the transpor- 
tation of the Garrisons and Stores to the 
Posts on the Western Waters—he has 
instructions to consult with you respect- 
ing a contract for so many Batteaux as he 
can ensure the means of payment ; he 
will also make arrangements for the 
transportation across the carrying places 
and for supplying such articles as are 
of the greatest necessity, and may be 
required in the first instance from the 
Quartr. M Genl’s Department. 

Majr General Knox will in a few days 
forward the ordinance and military stores 
to the northward, with a Detachment of 
Artillery men and a Compy of Infantry 
(which are all the men that can be 
spared untill some Troops which are sent 
for shall arrive’ from Philadelphia) they 
will bring with them 12 or 15 Boats, which 
should be got into the Mohawk River 
without delay, that in case the Posts 
of Oswego and Niagara should be sud 
denly evacuated, a Detachment should be 
instantly pushed forward to take posses- 
sion of them, before the new Boats could 
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‘be got in readiness ; until that event shall 
take place, or untill you shall hear from 
the Baron Steuben, these Boats may be 
employed in transporting the necessary 
<pparatus (provisions in particular) to 
Fort Schuyler. The before mentioned 
Detachments will report themselves to 
you and receive your Orders. 

I expect the Contractors will in a short 
time, send the full supply of provision 
which has been required of them, to 
Schenectady, but I find it will be expen- 
sive and difficult if not impracticable, 
for them to forward it from thence with- 
out water conveyance and our assistance. 
Pray attend to this as a matter of the 
first importance, and in general to every- 
thing that will tend to expedite the 
movement, as soon as the British will 
put us in possession of their Fortifica- 
tions. 

Impressed as you are with the neces- 
sity of accelerating these arrangements, 
I need add nothing more than that 

I am Dear Sir 
Your Most Obedient Servant 
Go WASHINGTON 
Colo. Willett. 
CL 
Communicated by John M. Howe, M. D. 
INSTRUCTION FOR CAPT. HOWE 
Sir 

You will take charge of the Waggons 
which contain my baggage, and with the 
escort proceed with them to Virginia, 
and deliver the baggage at my house, 
ten miles below Alexandria 

As you know they contain all my Pa- 
pers, which are of immense value to me, 
I am sure it is unnecessary to request 
your particular attention to them—but 
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as you will have several ferries to pass, 
and some of them wide, particularly 
the Susquehannah & Potomack, I must 
caution you against crossing them if the 
wind should be high, or if there is in 
your own Judgement or the opinion of 
others the least danger. 

The waggons should never be without 
a Sentinel over them, always locked, 
and the keys in your possession. 

You will make such arrangements for 
the march with Col. Morgan at this 
place and Mr. Hodgsden at Philadel- 
phia as may be necessary under all cir- 
cumstances, especially with respect to 
the expense, failure of horses and break- 
ing of waggons. 

Your road will be through Philadel- 
phia and Wilmington, thence by the 
head of Elk to the lower ferry on the 
Susquehannah, thence by Baltimore, 
Bladensburg, Georgetown and Alexan- 
dria to Mount Vernon. 

You will enquire of Mr. Hodgsden 
and Colonel Biddle if Mrs. Washington 
left any thing in their care to be for- 
warded by the waggons to Virginia; if 
she did, and you can find room for it, 
let it be carried; if there is not, desire 
them to send it by some other good op- 
portunity. 

The Waggons and Teams, after the 
baggage is delivered, is to be surren- 
dered to the order of Col. Pickering, 
which has I believe been handed to Mr. 
Roberts, and is to deliver them to Col. 
Fitzgerald to be sold. 

The bundle which contains my ac- 
counts you will be carefull of, and de- 
liver them at the financier’s Office with 
the Letters addressed to him, that is to 
Mr. Morris. 
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The other small bundle you will de- 
liver to Mr. Cottringer in Chesnut Street. 

Doctor McHenry’s Trunk & parcels 
you will (as I suppose he has already 
directed) leave at his House in Baltimore. 

You will have the tents which are 
occupied by the guard delivered to 
Col. Morgan, whose receipt for them 
will be a voucher for you to the Quarter 
Master General. 

The remainder of the Guard, under 
the care of a good Sergeant, with very 
strict orders to prevent every kind of 
abuse to the inhabitants on the March, 
is to be conducted to their Corps at 
West Point. 

Given at Rockyhill this 
gth day of Nov. 1783. 
G. WASHINGTON 


. 


CLI 
Communicated by J. Howard McHenry 
Philadelphia, December 10, 1783 
Dear Sir, 

After seeing the backs of the British 
Forces turned upon us, and the Ex- 
ecutive of the State of New York 
put into the peaceable possession of 
their Capitol, I set out for this place— 
On Monday next I expect to leave the 
City, and by slow traveling arrive at 
Baltimore on Wednesday, where I will 
spend one day, and then proceed to An- 
napolis and get translated into a private 
citizen. 

Iam y’r Affect’e 
Go WASHINGTON 


] 


Notre.—The foregoing block closes the first 


series of Washington letters. A second series, 
covering the same period, Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary, will be nin February and continued 
in chronological order in the August following. 
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WASHINGTON PORTRAITS 
LETTERS OF REMBRANDT PEALE 


Communicated by J. H. Richardson 


I 


Reprinted from a newspaper of 1845 


New York, December 27, 1834. 
Sir—Although “none see the anom- 
alies of character more than the biog- 
rapher,” yet, as a “faithful historian,” 
he should not represent them imper- 
fectly, or too much tinctured with his 
own prejudices. No one more than 
myself can appreciate the knowledge 
and research displayed in your history 
of our arts; but whilst I duly esteem 
the value of every sentence with which 
you have favorably noticed my father 
and myself, you will not take it amiss 
if I point out some errors and miscon- 
ceptions; for you cannot respect truth 
more than I do, nor more heartily 
reprobate any dishonorable or immoral 
practice, to which my whole life, I trust, 
can testify. 

In narrating the anecdote of Wash- 
ington sitting to my father in the New 
Jersey farm house, I certainly meant to 
say-that the intelligence he received was 
of the surrender of Burgoyne. It could 
not be otherwise but by error of the 
printer. In your notice of my father’s 
successive wives, it would have been more 
exact to say he had no children by his 
third wife, Hannah Moore. The por- 
trait of Stuart, which is in the gallery 
of the museum in Philadelphia, was be- 
gun by my father in one sitting, and 
finished by me in two other sittings at 
Washington, when Stuart presented a 
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somewhat rustic appearance in his grey 
coat. It is true that he spoke con- 
temptuously of this painting, in opposi- 
tion to his children, who highly com- 
mended it; but the picture remains 
there to speak for itself, and to express 
my respect for his talents. Again, in 
speaking of my Washington before 
Yorktown, although you were entitled 
to form your own estimate of its merit, 
so far from its being condemned, its pur- 
chase was decreed by the senate for 
$4,500, but the bill was not acted on in 
the other house for the want of a few 
minutes at the close of the session. 
My own neglect, and some pride of 
feeling, prevented me from renewing 
the subject in the succeeding congress. 
In the account which I gave to you, as 
I sat down deliberately to state when 
and where I was born, I could not but 
remember the tradition of my old nurse, 
that, alarmed by the approach of the 
British army, my mother suddenly left 
Philadelphia and took lodgings at a 
farm house in Bucks county, where I 
was born, instead of Philadelphia, as 
was intended — a circumstance of lo- 
cality to which I never attached any 
consequence, and which seldom oc- 
curred to my memory, when I have 
been called and considered myself a 
Philadelphian. Hence the inadvertency 
of my error in a hasty newspaper 
communication concerning the Roman 
Daughter, where I speak of Philadel- 
phia as my native city, instead of the 
city of my infancy. 

But another portion of my biography 
is of more importance both to myself 
and others, in relation to my portrait of 
Washington. When Washington had 
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given me one sitting(in September, 1795 
—not 1794); his second was delayed by 
an engagement to sit to Stuart, an 
American recently returned from Dub- 
lin, This is the first time I had heard 
the name of this admirable artist ; but 
it certainly was not at his request that 
Washington sat on this occasion to me, 
during which my father also, at my re- 
quest, and close to my elbow, painted a 
portrait, in order that I might stand a 
better chance of profiting by the oppor- 
tunity of possessing a likeness. My 
father had previously painted many 
originals for several states and individ- 
uals, besides numerous copies. Wash- 
ington, however, within ten days gave 
me two other sittings of three hours 
each. At this time we did not know 
Stuart, and he certainly did not enter 
the painting room, though it is true he 
did pass his joke with Mrs, Washington, 
as she herself told me, of her husband 
being peeled all round. 

I have stated that this portrait I took 
to Charleston, where I made ten copies 
to order. On my return to Philadelphia 
in May, 1796, I saw for the first time, in 
company with my father and uncle, 
Stuart’s portrait. We all agreed that 
although beautifully painted, and touched 
in a masterly style, as a Jikeness it was 
inferior to its merit as a painting—the 
complexion being too fair and florid, 
the forehead too flat, eyebrows too 
high, eyes too full, nose too broad, about 
the mouth too much inflated, and the 
neck toolong. Such were the criticisms 
made by artists and others during the 
life time of Washington. This is truth, 
and should be matter of history. After 
the death of Washington, it was my 
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opinion and deep-felt regret that there 
existed no portrait which character- 
istically recorded the countenance of 
that great man. With the hope, there- 
fore, of finding something that would 
at least gratify my own feelings, I made 
many attempts to combine in a separate 
picture what I conceived to be the 
merits of my father’s and my own stud- 
ies, and with various success; always 
to gratify some willing purchaser, but 
never to satisfy myself, till the seven- 
teenth trial, which resulted, under ex- 
traordinary excitements, in accomplish- 
ing the portrait which is now in the 
Senate chamber at Washington. These 
efforts were solely to gratify my own feel- 
ings and admiration of the character of 
the great original ; and I had every right 
to do so, without reference to any other 
artist’s claim. Excited by the praise 
of Judge Tighlman and Judge Peters, my 
painting room, at the corner of Walnut 
and Swanwick streets, was crowded with 
visitors, most of whom were the friends 
or neighbors of Washington—many of 
whom were prepossessed in favor of 
Stewart’s portrait. The almost universal 
and flattering approbation of this por- 
trait changed my intentions of then 
going to Europe, and I determined to 
take it to Washington city, and subject 
it to another ordeal. There it received 
the unqualified approbation of Judge 
Washington and Chief Justice Marshall; 
and it was there that the latter gentle- 
man of his own accord (he lives to 
verify my assertion), recommended me 
to procure the written testimonials of 
Judge Peters and others, as a duty 
which they owe to their country, and he 
gave the example by writing me the let- 
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ter which has often been published. It 
is therefore incorrect to insinuate that I 
wrote a certificate and got gentlemen to 
sign it, “thus trifling with the sacred 
cause of truth and deceiving mankind.” 
I have never written or possessed any 
certificate, and no paper has been 
offered to any gentleman to sign. The 
valued testimonials which I possess are 
letters written by the gentlemen who 
signed them, at their leisure, and in 
their own language, and deliberately 
addressed to me, repeating opinions 
which they had previously given in public 
companies. Judge Marshall says of my 
portrait, “It is more Washington himself 
than any portrait of him I have ever 
seen.” Judge Washington, that it is 
“the most exact representation of the 
original I have ever seen.” Judge 
Peters pronounces it “the only faithful 
likeness.” Major William Jackson, that 
he considered it, “‘in striking similitude 
of features and characteristic expression 
of countenance, the best and most faith- 
ful portrait of the great Father of his 
Country that he had seen,” &c. &c. 
These letters comprise the names and 
record the authority also of Colonel 
Howard, General Smith, Bishop White, 
Judge Livingston, Charles Carroll, Rufus 
King, General Harper, Wm. Rush, Dr. 
Thatcher, Colonel McLane, Colonel 
Talmadge, Governor Wolcott, Judge 
Cranch, &c., all “honorable men” (to 
adopt your quotation), and certainly in- 
capable of false testimony, and that, 
too, in letters of their own writing. It 
is probable that the statement in your 
first volume relates to the letters of two 
senators : Gen. Smith, who says, “I take 
pleasure in saying that the portrait you 
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have exhibited of General Washington, 
is a most accurate likeness of that great 
man. I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is at least equal to any I have 
ever seen, and superior to any except 
one.” He meant Stuart’s. The other 
senator was Rufus King, who writes, “I 
am not competent to speak of the por- 
trait as a specimen of the art; but to its 
fidelity as a likeness I willingly bear 
testimony.” Every impartial reader 
must perceive a needless reiteration of 
the mischievous word certificate for a 
thing which never existed. 

And, finally, as to the manner of ex- 
hibiting my portrait of Washington in 
the New York Academy. Many persons 
wishing to see what kind of head Stuart 
had made of Washington, a gentleman 
who possessed one, as good as they 
usually are, sent it to the room, where it 
was temporarily placed near my portrait. 
It had’no frame and was resting on the 
floor, where it enjoyed a better light 
than mine, or any that could fall on it 
if placed higher on the wall. 

No one can take precedence of me in 
frank and cordial admiration of the 
talents of Stuart; but in regard to these 
portraits, I possess a prior and independ- 
ent right to judge for myself—and I re- 
joice that many good men still live also 
to judge of themselves in this matter 
from their own knowledge. I lament 
that the public must be amused with 
the envies, jealousies, and misunder- 
standings, of artists, and hope to be 
excused, in vindication of my character 
and of truth, that I now lay down my 
humble pencil to take up the dangerous 
pen, too often the slippery instrument of 
scandal and error. 
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With sincere wishes for your health 
and happiness. 
I remain yours, &c., 
REMBRANDT PEALE, 
To William Dunlap, Esq., 
Author of the History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Arts of Design in 
the United States. 


II 


Philada Dec 27th 1845 
502 Vine Street 
Dr Sir, 

The great interest for the Fine Arts 
which you manifest in your recent Vol- 
umes, induces me to trouble you with 
this letter. You have made quotations 


from Dunlap’s, the only history of the 
Arts in America. I had been collecting 


matter for such a work when I received 
a letter from Mr Dunlap requesting 
some contributions. Satisfied that his 
industry and opportunities would soon 
enable him to accomplish his task, I 
relinquished my purpose, & sent him 
many interesting narratives & anecdotes. 
He made some use of these, but little to 
my satisfaction. I can only account for 
this by my having the misfortune to 
offend him, thus— The National Acad- 
emy of Design had elected Mr Vander- 
lyn, then in N. York, a member. In ill 
health both of body & mind, he un- 
necessarily wrote them a letter of non- 
acceptance, which was ill received by 
the members, & it was moved & 
seconded that his name be expunged 
from their Books. I chanced to enter 
when Mr. Dunlap, in the chair, was 
about to put the question. When it was 
explained to me, I rose & excused the 
nervous excitement of Mr Vanderlyn, 
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and objected to such a record, recom- 
mending instead that the Secretary, as 
he had prematurely entered the name, 
delicately to erase it. Mr Dunlap was 
vexed at my interference with his Reso~ 
lution, which was unanimously negatived. 
For this Mr Dunlap never forgave me, & 
punished me by the manner he has men- 
tioned my Father & me in his work. 

In reference to this, I enclose you a 
letter I wrote to him, which I delivered 
to him personally. He received me 
with his usual politeness & promised 
that in a Second Edition (which he did 
not live to make) he would correct the 
objectionable passages. These contribu- 
tions were too hastily put together & 
made too subservient to his own views 
& the sarcasm & gossip of his character 
—certainly with too little regard for 
the feelings of others. 

Dear Sir believe me 
Very respectfully yours 
REMBRANDT PEALE 


C. Edwards Lester Esq 
U. S. Consul at Genoa. 


III 


Philad Jan 4, 1846 

Dear Sir 

The plan you have proposed appears 
to me well calculated to bring our artists 
& their works into popular notice, pro- 
vided the sketches, of Manuscript & 
Pencil, be neatly executed, with truth, 
spirit & variety, and accompanied with 
such remarks as you properly observe 
may be made: without prejudice or 
favour, beyond your great object. I 
am, therefore, disposed to contribute 
my share, as the oldest living Artist in 
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America, by furnishing a Portrait of 
myself & such Biographical matter as 
may be necessary; but having lived so 
long, it will be proper to condense my 
narrative into as few pages as you may 
allot to each artist. Let me know [how] 
many printed pages you may require, 
when you will want them, & whether 
they are to be given in the language of 
the Artists themselves, or if it is your in- 
tention to compose each one’s Sketch 
from the materials sent you—because 
this must influence the manner of Com- 
position, and there is so much danger in 
Egotism. Such a work should be de/ib- 
erately executed, few Artists being lit- 
erary and all perhaps, more or less vain, 
and partial to se/f. 

I know the advantage of Wood En- 
graving, in the process of printing to 
render a publication cheap; but as you 
term it, to wim their way, these cuts, that 
are to picture Artists, should be executed 
by the very best talents of the Country— 
by Apams & those of his class, because 
our wide-spread Annuals have diffused 
& established a good taste for such 
things, and it would be out of character 
to fail in this particular. 

I remain Respectfully Yours 


REMBRANDT PEALE 
C. Edwards Lester Esq— 


P.S. I would recommend you to 
read Thatchers’ Rhodomontade, a most 
romantic & incredible tale of Osgood 
the Painter, as an example to be 
avoided. It was published some years 
ago in a New York Magazine. The 
name of the Genius does not occur 
till it is given as the last word of the 
article. 
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IV 
Philad March 16, 1846. 
Dear Sir 

Since I sent you my Biographical 
Sketch I have had occasion to make use 
of my lines on Peale’s Washington, and 
have taken the liberty, which as the 
author of them I am entitled to, to alter 
the structure of them a little. I have 
to request that you will do me the fa- 
vour to erase the two last stanzas, and 
substitute what I send you on the next 
page, which I write fairly out, not to 
give you any more trouble than to pin 
them over the others. 

I have changed one important word 
in the 3d stanza from my printed copy, 
by substituting ’mong, awkward as the 
word is, for ast, which was not strictly 
correct. Stuart’s first Portrait was 


painted the same time as mine-—Wash- 
ington giving Stuart his tst sitting de- 
tween my 1st and 2d. From this pic- 
ture Stuart made his five copies—one 
for Paul Beck, one for Col. Howard, 
one for a gentleman at Washington & 


2 others. The 2d Portrait which Stuart 
painted (that which is in the Atheneum) 
was engraved, to be when finished for 
Mrs. Washington, at whose earnest re- 
quest the general consented to sit a sec- 
ond time. The rst Portrait Stuart sold to 
Winstanley, the Landscape Painter, who 
took itto England. From the 2d Portrait 
painted, I believe in March, 1796, all 
Stuart’s copies were infrequently made. 
I remain respectfully yours, 
R. PEALE. 

P.S. Ithink you have done well, 
instead of Woodcuts to substitute Steel 
Engraving. 
C. E. Lester, Esq., New York. 


AFTER First STANZAS. 
A nation’s gratitude embalmed his fame, 

And every line that faintly marked his form, 
And every voice that whispered but his name, 
Instinctively made patriot bosoms warm ; 
Yet though his memory lived and wider spread, 

No Portrait beamed the glory of his head. 


At length an artist, ’mong the last to whom 
The Hero sat, a great impulse obeyed, 

(For faithful memory triumphed o’er the tomb), 
And o’er his canvass spreading light and shade, 

With full impulsed heart and pencil, one 

Proud effort wrought the form of WASHINGTON. 


You will perceive that I had forgotten 
in which verse the word /as¢ had been. 
My motto is—Let the right be done. 


es 


NOTES 


WASHINGTON’S ENTRANCE INTO NEW 
YORK.— The interesting account of this 
event, from an interleaved almanac used 
by Lieutenant Governor Van Cortlandt, 
was so mangled in the February number 
of the Magazine (IV., 157), tht a 
reproduction is desirable. EDITOR. 

N. B.—I went from Peekskill Tues- 
day the to of Novemr, In Company 
with his Excellency Gover’r Clinton, 
Coll Benson and Coll Campbell, Lodge 
that night with Genl Cortlandt at Croton 
River, proceeded & lodged Wednesday 
night at Edw. Covenhov’n where we 
mett his Excellency Genl Washington & 
his aids the next Night Lodged with 
Mrs. Fred’k V Cortlandt at the Yonkers 
after having dined with Genl Lewis 
Morris. Fryday morning wee rode In 
Company with the Commander In Chief 
as far as the widow Day’s at harlem, 
where we held a Council. Saturday I 
rode down to Mr Stuyvesants stay’d 
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there untill Tuesday. Then rode Tri- 

umphant into the Citty with the Com- 

mander. C. E. V. C. 
Manor House, Croton Landing. 


THE BIBBY FAMILY OF NEW YORK.— 
By an error of proof reading, J. A. 
S., than whom no one could be better 
informed on the subject, was made, 
in the recital of an interview between 
Colonel Thomas Bibby of the Brit- 
ish army—who was aid to the unfortu- 
nate General Faser—and Prince William 
Henry, to speak of the /a¢e Bibby family, 
whereas the family is by no means 
extinct, and its head, the venerable 
Edward N. Bibby, M. D., of Kingsbridge, 
is one of our oldest and best known 
citizens. His son, Mr. Augustus Van 
Cortlandt, is the proprietor of Cortlandt 


House, Westchester, where he resides. 
This gentleman took the name with the 


J.A.S. 


domain. 

A LONG ISLAND SEARCHER.—On 
Thursday the 23d Day of October, de- 
parted this Life at New Lots, in the 
Township of Flatbush, in King’s County, 
Long Island, Elbert Hegeman, Esq., in 
the ninety-first Year of his Age. Few 
Men ever possessed a more humane, 
benevolent and compassionate Heart ; 
he was no less remarkable for his Piety 
than his Benevolence, and exhibited to 
us a remarkable Instance of his Atten- 
tion to the divine Laws of his Creator, 
having read the Bible through, no less 
than Three Hundred and Sixty-five 
Times. His Remains were interred at 
New Lots the Saturday following. — Zhe 
New York Gazette, Nov. 10, 1777. 

PETERSFIELD. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTILLERY IN 1776. 
—Extract from a London paper, giving 
an account of the evacuation of Boston, 
being the contents of a letter from an 
officer of distinction in the British army 
to a person in London, dated March 3, 
1776: 

If Something is not Speedily Done, 
his Brittanic Majesty’s dominions will 
probably be confined within a very 
narrow compass. The rebel army is 
not brave, I believe, but it is agreed 
on all hands, that their artillery officers 
are at least equal to our own. In 
the number of shells that they flung 
last night, not above three failed. This 
morning we flung four, and three of 
them burst in the air.— Zhe Pennsylvania 
Evening Post, Sep. 21, 1776. 

West Point. 


THE HEIGHTS OF WEEHAWKEN.—New 
Jersey affords some of the most pic- 
turesque and elevated summits in the 
neighborhood of New York city. But 
during the two hundred years since New 
Netherland has been settled, it does not 
appear that any person, civil or military, 
has ever attempted, until very lately, to 
ascertain their actual heights. On the 
5th August, 1818, the altitude of the 
craggy cliff, overhanging the landing of 
Wiehock ferry, and the monument 
erected on the duelling ground of Ber- 
gen county to the memory of Alexander 
Hamilton, was ascertained by baromet- 
rical measurement. The elevation of 
this picturesque spot, worthy of being 
celebrated by a Woodworth or a Lincoln, 
was found to be one hundred and sev- 
enty-five feet above high water mark. 
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The rise and fall of the tide is six feet, 
directly at its base. 

The spirit-level pointed from the 
rugged peak of Wiehock to a higher 
ridge. This was situated immediately 
behind the mansion of Charles Loss, 
Esq., at the extremity of the Hoboken 
causeway. This was found to be one 
hundred and eighty-four feet above high 
water mark, 

The experiments were made with the 
instruments of the New York Philo- 
sophical Society, by Captain Alden Part- 
ridge, engineer, and Samuel L. Mitchell, 
M. D., aided by Dr. Le Baron, P. S. 
Townsend, Jacob Dykman, Prof. Cut- 
bush of Phila., and Prof. McNeven of 
New York University. Capt. Partridge, 
whose skill and experience with the 
barometer transcends that of any other 
person among us, intends to ascertain all 
the heights along the Hudson, from New 
York city to the mountains.—Vew York 
Gazette, August 10, 1818. w. &. 


THE OLD COEYMAN HOUSE AT COEY- 
MAN’S, N. Y.—In the month of August, 
1879, whilst making what Dibdin or 
Pennant would have called an “his- 
torical and antiquarian tour” along the 
shores of the upper Hudson, I made a 
visit to the village of Coeyman’s. Itisa 
mere hamlet, lying on the west bank of 
the river, thirteen miles below Albany, 
and from its secluded situation seldom 
visited by the tide of summer travel on 
the Hudson. Coming into the place at 
nightfall, at the upper end of the vil- 
lage, over a bridge crossing a rocky 
ravine, known as Coeyman’s Creek, we 
saw, perched on the very edge of the 
steep bank of the chasm, near to where 
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the waters of the creek empty by a suc- 
cession of falls into the Hudson, the 
old house or “Castle” of the Coey- 
mans,. the family from whom the place 
is named. 

Barent Pieterse Coeyman (or Koey- 
mans) emigrated from Utrecht, Hol- 
land, to this country in 1636, and en- 
gaged himself as a miller to the first 
Patroon of Rensserlaerwyck. He after- 
wards purchased of the Catskill Indians 
a tract of land, ten or twelve miles long, 
on the Hudson. This caused a pro- 
longed litigation between him and the 
Patroon, which was decided in favor of 
Coeyman, and in 1714 Queen Anne by 
patent confirmed his descendants in their 
possession. 

Barent Pieterse Coeyman had five 
children, two of whom only remained 
at Coeyman’s, the others settling in va- 
rious parts of the country. The two 
who remained were Peter and his sister 
Ariaantje. Peter married twice, but 
left no male descendants, and with his 
death the name became extinct in the 
locality. Ariaantje lived unmarried to 
the age of forty-seven, when she married 
David Verplanck, and died without issue. 

The original house (or Castle, as it was 
called) of the first settler stood, accord- 
ing to the Coeyman’s Gazette, on the 
site of the building in the village “ now 
occupied by the family of the late Jo- 
siah Sherman,” but has been gone for a 
great number of years. The old stone 
house now standing on the north bank 
of the creek, to which reference has 
been made, was built by Ariaantje Coey- 
man some time in the early part of the 
last century. 

Strange stories were long current 
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amongst the country people concerning 
this ancient house. A tradition went that 
Ariaantje Coeyman built the house her- 
self, literally carrying the rough un- 
hewn stones with her own hands, and 
that her portrait, which formerly hung 
in one of the rooms of the house, rep- 
resented her with bloody fingers, the 
tips of which were worn into sharp 
points by handling the huge blocks of 
stone. Of course she was supposed to 
haunt the house; whoever slept in the 
room where her picture hung would be 
spoken to by the portrait. It was even 
said that one unlucky wight, sleeping 
perhaps sounder than he should have 
done in a haunted room, had the cords 
of the bedstead on which he lay cut, 
and received a heavy fall on the floor. 
A small wood-cut before me, repre- 


senting Ariaantje Coeyman (she is hold- 
ing arose in her left hand), is given as 
“from the portrait in possession of Ba- 
rent Ten Eyck.” 

One branch of the family settled at 
Somerville, New Jersey, and built a 


house about the year 1736. An account 
of this house, which is still standing, ap- 
peared in a Philadelphia periodical in 
April, 1877, and also in the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal for December 8th, 1874. 
The name has died out in New Jersey, 
as wellas on the Hudson. The line of 
the former branch seems to have ended 
with Andrew Coeyman,who died in 1804. 
On the slope of the Raritan river “he 
sleeps, with three generations before him, 
him, the last of his race in Somerville.” 
CHARLES A, CAMPBELL, 

SENSATIONAL NEWSPAPER HEADINGS. 

—I always supposed that the newspa- 
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pers during the last civil war deserved 

precedence for their sensational news- 

paper headings, until I met with the 
following in The New York Gazette and 
the Weekly Mercury, printed at New 

York, October 20th, 1777, by Hugh 

Gaine : 

““GLorious NEWS FROM THE SOUTH- 
WARD — WASHINGTON KNOCK’D 
Ur—Tue Btoopiest BATTLE IN 
AMERICA — 6,000 OF HIS MEN 
GONE—100 WAGGONS TO CARRY 
THE WOUNDED—GENERAL HOWE 
Is AT PRESENT AT GERMANTOWN 
—WASHINGTON 30 MILEs BACK IN 
A SHATTERED CONDITION—THEIR 
STOUTEST FRIGATE TAKEN AND 
ONE DESERTED—THEY ARE TIRED 
—AND TALK OF FINISHING THE 
CAMPAIGN.” 


The Tory Typo must have been ex- 
hausted by this effort to glorify Ger- 
mantown, for when the news reached 
the city of the British army to the north- 
ward having been Burgoyned, he could 
not set up one line of caps to catch the 
eyes of his subscribers. 
PETERSFIELD. 


BurGoYNED.—This apt expression, 
which has passed current during our 
Centennial jubilations, seems to have 
originated with General Gates. Lieut. 
Marquois, of the Royal Artillery, who 
was severely wounded at Camden, writing 
to his father August 18, 1780, in describ- 
ing the movements of Gates’ army, used 
this sentence, “ With these troops he in- 
tended to have Burgoyned us, according 
to his own term.” 

PETERSFIELD, 
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PAULUS HOOK.—When I prepared my 
paper on the Surprise and Capture of 
Paulus Hook by Major Lee in 1779, I 
was not aware of the existence of the 
following letter. The copy I send you 
is from the original in the collection of 
Thomas Addis Emmet, M. D., of New 
York City. This letter seems to have 
been the first official act of President 
Huntington, and accompanied the reso- 
lutions of Congress. 

Philadelphia, Septr 28th, 1779. 
Sir. 

I enclose you an Act of Congress of 
24th Instant, and am happy in the first 
exercise of the important Trust with 
which Congress has been pleased to 
honor me to have the opportunity of 
communicating to you the Thanks of 
Congress for the judicious Measures 
taken by you to forward the Enterprize 
against Powles Hook, & to secure the 
Retreat of the Party. 

I must beg leave to inform you that 
Congress entertains a just sense of the 
Merit of the Officers and Soldiers em- 
ployed on that Occasion, as well as of the 
Army in general, and that the important 
Business in which they have been en- 
gaged prevented an earlier attention to 
that brilliant Action. 

I am Sir your Hble Servt. 
SAML HuNTINGTON, President 
Major Genl Lord Stirling. 

Jersey City. C. H. WINFIELD. 

THE BREECHES PANEGYRIC.— The 
Provincial typo who set up for the Con- 
necticut Gazette, of August 25, 1780, a 
long and moving eulogy on the virtues 
of the deceased Hon. Titus Hosmer, 
played havoc with the pathetic. He 
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committed the same blunder that gave 
a distinctive name to an edition of the 
Bible. 

The following is the passage: ‘‘ The 
public and private losses occasioned by 
the death of Mr. Hosmer are very 
remarkable. What wide and awful 
breeches are made! Wow many tender 
ties of relation and friendship broken ! 
In the midst of life and usefulness, and 
prospects opening and encreasing — 
But he is gone—the gentleman, the 
scholar, the friend, the senator, the 
patriot, the judge, the benefactor alas! 
isno more. The will of God is done, 
and his work is perfect. Survivors have 
nothing to do but to worship and adore.” 

PETERSFIELD. 

BRITISH PLUNDERING. — Cornwallis’s 
men are so very mean, as to rob the poor 
prisoners of the supply of provisions sent 
in by the flag to Brunswick by their 
friends. Two gentlemen prisoners there, 
had part of an ox and a few turkeys sent 
in, which were all taken away; they 
begged that the General would be pleased 
to spare them as much of the ox as would 
make them a dinner, but were denied it. 
—Connecticut Gazette, Feb. 28, 1777. 

IuLus. 

AN INTERESTING RELIC.—Mr. John 
Austin Stevens has recently deposited 
in the Museum of the New York Histo- 
rical Society, a lock of hair cut from the 
head of the venerable Colonel Trumbull 
by his friend, Col. William L. Stone. 
This relic, with the envelope containing 
it, in the handwriting of Col. Stone, was 
placed in the hands of Mr. Stevens by 
Mr. W. L. Stone, his son. = Epiror. 
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CuRIOUS HEBREW RELIC.—Can any of 
your readers give any information con- 
cerning this curious statement, clipped 
from the Eastern Chronicle of Pictou, 
N. S., March 12, 1852? 

“ By the politeness of Col. Lea, com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, we have 
been shown a curiosity of great rarity 
and interest, left for a few days at the 
Bureau. It was brought from the Potta- 
watomie Reservation on the Kansas 
river by Dr. Lykins, who has _ been 
residing there nearly twenty years of the 
thirty he has spent on the frontier. It 
consists of four small rolls or strips of 
parchment closely packed in the small 
compartments of a little box or locket of 
about an inch cubical contents. On 


these parchments are written in a style 
of unsurpassed excellence, and far more 
beautiful than print, portions of the 
Pentateuch, to be worn as frontlets, and 
intended as stimulants to the memory 
and moral sense. 


Dr. Lykins obtained it from Pategwe, 
a Pottawatomie, who got it from his 
grandmother, a very old woman. It has 
been in this particular family about 
fifty years. They had originally two of 
them, but on one occasion, as the party 
in possession were crossing a rapid in 
some river in the lake country of the 
north, the other was irrecoverably lost. 
The one lost was believed by the 
Indians to contain an account of the 
creation of the world. That brought by 
Dr. Lykins has been kept for a very 
long period in the medicine bag of the 
tribe, used as a charm, and never allowed 
to suffer any exposure, until, by using 
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entreaty and the great influence he had 
with Topinepee, the principal Potta- 
watomie chief, he was permitted to 
bring it on to Washington, but under a 
firm pledge to restore it on his return. 
It has hitherto been kept from the rapa- 
cious vision of the whiteman. Pategwe 
had it in his possession many years 
before his curiosity tempted him to cut 
the stitches of its cover and disclose the 
contents, But this coming to the knowl- 
edge of old Billy Caldwell, chief of the 
Council Bluff branch of the tribe, he 
strenuously advised Pategwe to shut it 
up and keep it close, and say nothing 
about it. Dr. Lykins came to a knowl- 
edge of the circumstance of its pos- 
session from a half-breed. 

The wonder is, how this singular 
article came into their possession. 
When asked how long they can trace 
back its history, they reply they cannot 
tell the time when they had it not. The 
question occurs here, does not this cir- 
cumstance give some color to the idea 
long and extensively entertained, that 
the Indians of our continent are more or 
less Jewish in their origin ?—JVa¢. /ntel- 
ligencer. 

New York. IuLUus. 

WASHINGTON’S ENTRANCE INTO NEW 
YORK, 1783.—In the Anthon Collection 
sold at auction in New York a few years 
since, was a letter from Lt. Col. William 
Hull, who commanded the Light In- 
fantry which escorted Washington into 
the city of New York the 25th of No- 
vember, 1783, describing the event. 
Can any of your readers inform me 
what has become of the letter ? 

m2. 1. 
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PaciFIC MEDALS.—The following de- 
scription of some curious medals for use 
in the Pacific trade appeared in the 
newspapers of September, 1787: “Sil- 
ver and Copper medals we are told are 
striking off, to be carried by Capt. Ken- 
drick, of Boston, bound to the Pacifick 
Ocean, to be distributed among the na- 
tives of the Indian Isles— On one side 
are represented a ship and sloop under 
full sail, with the words, CoLumBiIa and 
WASHINGTON, commanded by J. KeEn- 
DRICK; on the reverse the following : 
Fitted out at Boston, North-America, for 
the Pacific Ocean by, encircling the 
names of /. Barell, S. Brown, C. Bul- 
jinch, J. Derby, C. Hatch, J. M. Pin- 
tard, 1787.” 

The Boston News of October 4th 
states that “Sunday last (Sept. 30) 
sailed from this port the ship Columbia 
and sloop Washington, commanded by 
Capt. J. Kendrick and Capt. R. Gray, 
on an enterprizing voyage to Kam- 
schatka, on the western part of this 
continent. The object of this voyage 
is to open an intercourse between these 
States and the natives of that western 
country, by trading with them for furs, 
of which commodity, it is said, that 
country abounds. The greatest com- 
mercial advantages are expected to be 
derived from this intercourse.” 

As the Columbia River was discov- 
ered by this expedition, and received its 
name from the ship mentioned above, 
and as Captain John Kendrick was, it is 
claimed, the first American commander 
who circumnavigated the globe, these 
medals have a historical importance. 
Have any specimens been preserved by 
our collectors ? W. K. 
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Moon curseRs.—While turning over 
a Boston newspaper of 1778, under date 
of September 17th, I met the following : 
“By express on Sunday last, we learn 
that Lord Howe’s moon cursers are 
plundering all along the Sound, and that 
last week they took four vessels out of 
Holmes’s hole, and destroy’d one other.” 

Can any reader inform me as to the 
origin of this appellation, and how it 
became attached to the British expedi- 
tion under General Gray? 

BEACON STREET. 


Bussey OR BUSSIE.—Can any of your 
readers inform me concerning an officer 
of this name who was in command of 
Indian troops during the Revolution ? 
He was a French Canadian, one of six 
brothers. It is suggested to me that 
he may have been in Hazen’s regiment 
which was made up of Canadian troops 
and perhaps had Indians among them— 
only the Canadian Indians and those of 
the Stockbridge tribe were friendly to 
the American cause. Where may I find 
a roster of Hazen’s command ? 

Paterson, N. F. G. G. H. 

WASHINGTON’S INFORMANTS.—Major 
Tallmadge, of the Dragoons, arranged 
for the obtaining of information concern- 
ing the British army and plans from 
persons within the city of New York. 
One of these, the most important, is 
invariably designated in the correspond- 
ence as Mr.C. A few days since a letter 
of Washington was shown me making a 
reference to Mr. C. and Mr. C. Jr. 
Perhaps the addition may help to solve 
the mystery. Who were the Cs? 

J. A. S. 
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WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION. —I 
was informed when a youth that Wash- 
ington was inaugurated in the old Fed- 
eral edifice where the United States Sub- 
Treasury building now stands, and it is 
here that the merchants of New York 
propose to erect a monument to com- 
memorate the event. To my astonish- 
ment, I find in the last volume of Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety on page 134, that our first President 
was inaugurated in the “old Walter 
Franklin House,” on Franklin Square. 
Will some Boston correspondent be 
good enough to ascertain the authority 
for this statement, that the absurdity 
of putting up a monument in the wrong 
place may be avoided ? 

BROAD STREET. 


FIRST FIRE COMPANY IN AMERICA.— 
In his autobiography Franklin claims 
that a paper he read in Junto gave rise 
to the formation of ‘‘ a company for the 
more ready extinguishing of fires and 
mutual assistance in removing and se- 
curing of goods when in danger.” This 
was in the year 1737. Was this the 
first American fire company ? 

ENGINE. 

MEDALLION OF FRANKLIN.—I have 
in my possession a profile medal- 
lion of Benjamin Franklin, made of red 
clay, and bearing the date 1777. Ina 
sketch of Mme. Anna Vallayer Coster, 
written by Mr. Benson J. Lossing, for 
the Harper’s Mag. (42d vol.), he says: 
“In the winter of 1777 Mlle. Vallayer 
accompanied Beaumarchais to Passy to 
visit Dr. Franklin. * * * Not long 
afterwards she sketched that profile of 
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him with the fur cap on his head, which 
is seen on the rare medals of the red 
clay of Passy, which Franklin’s host 
caused to be struck in his honour.” I 
have been told that these medals were 
made at Fontainbleau. Have you any 
information on this subject? 
Cc. E.V.C. 
THE FRANKLIN STOVE.—In the Auto- 
biography of Franklin, published by Mr. 
Bigelow in his life of Franklin by him- 
self, notice is made of ‘‘an account of 
the New Invented Pennsylvania Fire- 
Places,” ete., in a note to which the 
query is suggested as to whether this 
stove was invented by Franklin. Cannot 
this question be settled ? 
MARKET STREET, 


JAMES RIVINGTON.—Is there any au- 
thority for the statement that Rivington, 
the Tory printer in New York, was 
really a patriot, and in the confidence 
and pay of Washington, and his constant 


informant as to British plans? And is 
the tradition true that the first visit that 
Washington paid on his entrance into 
the city at the evacuation was to the 
Tory printer? J. A. S. 
THE SECT OF DEVILISM.—In Riving- 
ton’s Royal Gazette, April 26, 1780, 
there appears an advertisement, “A 
Discourse upon Devilism, showing the 
analogy between the antient and mod- 
ern Members of that Sect, delivered 
May 25, 1779, by a Friend to his Coun- 
try.” This discourse was published for 
James Rivington. What was this sect, 
and who delivered the discourse ? 
Cc H.W. 
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THE ROYAL AMERICAN GAZETTE.— 
Information is desired as to the present 
possessor of a file of Alexander Robert- 
son’s paper entitled The Royal Ameri- 
can Gazette, printed at New York dur- 
ing the war. The file it is believed was 
once the property of Mr. McCoy of 
Brooklyn, and is supposed to be in the 
Western States. Typo. 


THE EXECUTION OF MAJOR ANDRE.— 
Roads, in his late History of Marble- 
head, p. 172, says, “that on the 2d Octo- 
ber, when the execution took place, 
General Glover was Officer of the Day, 
and was deeply affected by the scene.” 
Every new account seems to bring out a 
different person, as “ Officer of the Day ” 
on this occasion. Cannot some of your 
correspondents set this matter right? 
Where is the General Order Book? 

ENGLEWOOD. 


THE BLUE BELL TAVERN NEAR KINGS- 
BRIDGE.—In the Newark news published 
in the Pennslyvania Evening Post for 
October 1, 1776, is an account of the 
skirmish on Harlem Heights engage- 
ment on the 16th September, which gives 
the name of the tavern as the Blue Ball 
and a learned antiquary informs me that 
Bail is the correct name. Cannot this 
point be established by some early 
document? The building is now down, 
but the pame survives, and we may as 
well have it right. 

New York. 


HAMILTON’S REGIMENT.—(IV., 157). 
Will Mr. Howe kindly give the par- 
ticulars in regard to a regiment com- 
manded by Col. Hamilton, in which 
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Major Howe was a picked man? Was 
it in the State or Continental line; 
Infantry or Artillery? And at what time 
did Alexander Hamilton command it? 


ADJUTANT U.S. A. 
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LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD, — (V., 
42.) Lord Edward Fitzgerald, fifth 
son of the Duke of Leinster and Emilia 
Mary, daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, born in Ireland 1763, entered 
the British army in 1781, and served 
under Lord Rawdon at Charleston, S. 
C. Severely wounded at the battle of 
Eutaw Springs, his life was saved by a 
negro who carried him to his hut, 
tended him until he was able to return 
to Charleston, and remained his devoted 
servant through his life. In 1783 he 
returned to England, and in 1788 again 
came to America with his regiment. In 
March, 1789, attended only by his faith- 
ful negro servant, and accompanied by 
an officer, Mr. Brisbane, he traversed 175 
miles through the wilderness from Fred- 
erickstown to Quebec, for thirty days, 
through a country deemed impassable. 
At Quebec he obtained leave of absence 
to visit Lake Superior, and go down the 
Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. 
LETTER FROM LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD TO 

THE DUCHESS OF LEINSTER. 
Fort Erie, June 1, 1789. 
Dearest mother, 

I have just come from the Falls of Niagara. 
To describe them is impossible. I stayed three 
days, & was absolutely obliged to tear myself 
away at last.— As I said before, to describe 
them is impossible-— Homer could not in writ- 
ing, nor Claude Lorraine in painting, your own 
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imagination must do it.— The immense height, 
& noise of the Falls, the spray that rises to the 
clouds, in short it formed altogether a scene that 
is well worth coming from Europe to see.— 
Then the tranquility of all around, & the quiet 
of the immense forests, compared with the vio- 
lence of all that is close to the Falls, but I will 
not go on, for I should never end. I set out to- 
morrow for Detroit, with one of the Indian 
Chiefs,—Joseph Brant, who was in England.— 
I think often of you allin these wild woods. If I 
could carry my dearest mother with me, I should 
be completely happy here. * * * —Life of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, by Thomas Moore, I., 44. 


Lord Edward Fitzgerald descended 
the Ohio and Mississippi, and reached 
New Orleans December, 1789, and 


from thence returned to England. The 
avowal of republican opinions acquired 
during his visit to America offended his 
uncle, the Duke of Richmond; he was 
dismissed from the army, and as amem- 


ber of the Irish Parliament, continued 
in opposition to Government. In 1792, 
he went to France, fraternized with the 
Democratic leaders, and married the 
beautiful Pamela, the daughter of Mme. 
de, Genlis. He returned to Ireland, his 
family became fondly attached to his 
wife, and lived several years, engaged 
in rural pursuits, very happily. But 
joining a party of the United Irishmen, 
he headed an armed rebellion against 
the British Government, aided by agents 
of the French Directory. Their plans 
were betrayed, and, wounded when re- 
sisting an arrest for high treason, he 
died in prison, at the age of thirty-five 
years, June, 1798. His talents and 
many high qualities were neutralized by 
his impetuosity and imprudence. 

He caused misery to his affection- 
ate relations, and failed to serve his 
country. E. S. Q. 
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FIRST NATIONAL SALUTE TO THE 
FLAG.—(IV., 312, 462.) The London 
Chronicle for March 19, 21, 1778, says, 
** Accounts from Nantz, dated March 8 
(just after the salute to Jones’ flag), say 
that two days before an affray happened 
between some English and American 
sailors, in which three men were killed 
and several wounded.” Also, “The 
populace were so irritated against the 
English that for some time past they 
had been insulted in the streets. And 
that an American adventurer had taken 
a tavern near the dock, and put up for 
his sign the ‘ ¢hirteen stripes,’ in conse- 
quence of which his house was greatly 
frequented by all ranks and people.” 

G, H. P. 


SALUTATION TAVERN.—(IV., 224.) 
S. A. Drake, in his “ Old Landmarks of 
Boston,” states that the Salutation Tav- 
ern was on the corner of Salutation 
Street and North Street. The tavern 
was the rendezvous of the North End 
Caucus in Revolutionary times.—JZass. 
Historical Society Collections, VI., 154. 

J. A. S. 

FIRST AMERICAN MATRIMONIAL AD- 
VERTISEMENT.—(IV., 456). I have met 
with a matrimonial advertisement five 
years earlier than my previous note. It 
appeared in Rivington’s Royal Gazette, 
printed at New York city, January 31, 
1778, and is as follows : 

A Gentleman of an easy, genteel for- 
tune, wishes to meet with a lady of about 
23, 24, or 25 years of age, with whom he 
would form an honourable connection, 
and flatters himself if she meets with his 
approbation, that it will be in his power 
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to make her very happy, as he is actu- 
ated by the nicest motives of honour. 
Mutual felicity being the principles on 
which he acts and causes this mode of 
application, which he is induced to make 
use of, being an absolute stranger to the 
ladies of this place. 

The greatest delicacy, honour, and 
inviolable secrecy shall be observed to 
such lady who may be inclined to answer 
this advertisement. Letters directed 
for S. G., to be left in the care of 
Mr. Rivington, the printer, shall be duly 
attended to. PETERSFIELD, 

RoGERENES.—(IV., 64, 227, 313.) In 
answer to Petersfield, see Life and Trav- 
els of Samuel Bonnas (Bownas) Quaker, 
London, 1756 ; Phila., 1759; pages 95, 
102, 113, 186-189. This gives an account 
of an interview of 6 days in prison on 
Long Island in 1702-3, between Samuel 
Bownas, a Quaker preacher, and John 
Rogers of New London, and is very 
interesting ; also in Friend’s Library, by 
Wm. Allen, vol. 12. Also, see William 
Edmundson’s Journal (Quaker), Lon- 
don, 1715, page go-91 ; London, 1774, 
p. 103-4; or Dublin, 1820, page 115-116. 
There have been several other editions of 
these books, and they are also reprinted 
in the Friend’s Library, Vol. 3, edited 
by Thos. Evans, Phila., 1837-8; also in 
Wm. Allen’s Friend’s Library, Vol. 4, 
1853-7. Rogers was not a Quaker. 

Camden, N. /. M3... 

A WASHINGTON RELIC.—(IV., 224, 
394). The inscription should read 
Scanandoa, not Shenandoah, as printed 
by the Boston Traveller. This famous 
chief, known as “the white man’s 
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friend,” was personally known to Wash- 
ington. He paid the commander-in- 
chief a visit while he was encamped at 
Morristown in 1777. After the war the 
Government recognized the services 
rendered by the Oneidas, and on more 
than one occasion voted them a return. 
In 1794 the chiefs were personally 
rewarded. There is nothing improbable 
in the story of the presentation by 
Washington ; the date may have been 
erroneously copied, as well as the name. 
Your correspondent at Manlius should 
make a further examination. The editors. 
of small local newspapers have been 
celebrated for their lack of information. 
Dig out the DeBois or DuBois who 
owned the box, and do not charge it as 
a trick of the “ Boston sharpers.” 
BEACON STREET. 


ForT INDEPENDENCE.—(IV., 455). A 
letter from an officer at Phillips’ Manor, 
dated February 6, 1777, says, “Since 
our arrival here, have been in sight of 
the enemy every day at Kingsbridge, 


and at Fort Independence. At our first 
coming down, we encamped about half 
a mile from the fort in the open field, 
for five days, but were then obliged to 
move back, on account of a heavy snow 
storm, and have, since our first coming 
here, had several small skirmishes with 
the enemy, but we have not lost a single 
man out of our regiment. Our regi- 
ments are now on this side fort Inde- 
pendence, and two regiments on the 
other side. This fort is about half a 
mile from Kingsbridge and York side. 
We have lately been over within half a 
mile of the fort, with two field pieces, 
&c., but could not persuade the enemy 
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to come out and fight us. They have 
got almost all their troops out of York, 
on their lines and in the three forts, to 
prevent our going into the city; for the 
morning we got down here we threw 
them into great confusion, and we took 
a considerable quantity of their baggage, 
and we now possess their advance guard 
houses. General Putnam has taken 96 
waggons with provisions which were 
going to Howe’s army; and the latter 
has sent a flag to General Washington 
desiring a cessation of arms till April, 
but our brave General returned for 
answer that he should accomplish his 
design, and then there should be a final 
one.” —Connecticut Gazette, Feb. 21,1777. 
IuLus. 


—(IV., 455.) The fort of that name 
commanded the Hudson River, and 
stood about half a mile to the north of 
Spuyten Duyvel Creek, on the ridge 
marked on the map as Tetard’s Hill. 
Twenty years ago the fortification was 
in excellent preservation ; much of the 
grass grown embankment perfect, the 
fosse well defined and deep. To the 
northeast and eastward, along the brow 
of the hill sloping down to Tibbits or 
Mosholu brook, a long line of earth- 
works might be traced. The situation 
was admirably adapted to protect a large 
force, or to resist attack; to the west 
and south, steep broken ground to the 
Hudson and Spuyten Duyvel Rivers; 
to the east, at the foot of a sharp de- 
cline, a salt marsh, through which Tib- 
bit’s brook found its zigzag way. As 
a defense to New York, the defenders 
controlling the rivers with their vessels 
and the opposite hills on New York 
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Island with their armies, the fort was of 
little moment, and was hence early aban- 
doned by the British. 

Above Kingsbridge, westerly of the 
highway, commanding its northerly ap- 
proaches, stood Fort Charles, still partly 
traceable. To the northeast of the 
bridge, about half mile distant, was a 
fort, to which local tradition assigns no 
name, but which is incorrectly marked 
on the map as Fort Independence. 

A house now stands on the summit of 
Fort Independence; in preparing to 
build cannon balls and musket balls, 
old bayonets, etc., were found, and as far 
north as Fieldston mementoes of British 
occupation are occasionally exhumed. 

At another point the relics are of more 
Here about 1856 some young 
the 


moment. 
men unearthed several cannon; 
most serviceable was mounted, and for 
several years did duty on the Fourth of 
July; then borrowed by the people of 
Mount Vernon, the piece was loaded to 
the muzzle, and when fired exploded, 
killing and wounding several persons. A 
house has since been erected upon the 
site of the fort. In preparing to build 
and laying out the grounds, the writer is 
informed by the owner of the property, 
that fourteen cannon were found and a 
large quantity of rusted arms, shot and 
shell. Many graves were also disturbed. 
Metal plates, from which the shoulder 
and waist bands had rotted away, bore 
evidence to the regiment to which the 
dead owners had belonged. All of these 
relics, with the exception of two can- 
non, disappeared from a cellar in which 
they were stored, during the owner’s 
absence in Europe. 


Fieldston., Mok: D: 
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—(IV.,455). Your correspondent W. 
H. is in error in regard to the situation 
of Fort Independence. It was not at 
Spuyten Devil Creek, but near two miles 
to the eastward of Kings Bridge. His 
statement as to the profusion of blood 
lost by the Dyckmans in the vicinity is 
questionable. MosHOLuv. 


ANDRE'S GRAVE AT TAPPAN (V., 57). 
—lI am rather surprised to notice in the 
communication of your well-known con- 
tributor a positive assertion that André 
was buried at Tappan. If he had closely 
followed the lively discussion to which 
he refers, he would have seen that there 
is no evidence that André was buried at 
or near the spot of his execution, nor is 
Miss Seward’s Monody any authority for 
such a statement, nor yet the testi- 
mony of Timothy Bigelow, who saw the 
grave in 1815, of any additional value 
in this regard. It is not denied that a 
grave was dug for André, but it is not 
proved that he was put into it. 

New York. 


SIR HENRY CLINTON AND THE WEST 
POINT woRKs.—(V., 32). Mr. Camp- 
bell, in his note to his article on the 
Joshua Hett Smith House at Haver- 
straw, calls attention to the passage in 
Sir Henry Clinton’s account of the André 
affair, in which he speaks of his acquaint- 
ance with the ground on which the 
defences of West Point were built—and 
‘appears to consider it a mysterious cir- 
cumstance. It is easily explained by 
the fact that Sir Henry Clinton was in 
early life appointed by his father, 
Admiral George Clinton, Governor 
of New York, Captain-Lieutenant in 
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one of the New York companies which 
served in the old French war. As the 
line of the Hudson was the thorough- 
fare, and the slow-sailing sloops the 
usual mode of conveyance, he had am- 
ple opportunities to familiarize himself 
with the beauties of the Highlands. 
PETERSFIELD, 


NEW YORK IN THE CONTINENTAL CON- 
Gress (V., 62).—Mr. Burdge, in his note 
on Paine’s Common Sense, is in error in 
his statement that Henry Wisner, New 
York delegate in the Continental Con- 
gress, voted for the declaration of Inde- 
pendence in opposition to the instructions 
of his State and the example of all his 
colleagues. This ground was thoroughly 
gone over by the writer in a paper pub- 
ished in the Galaxy for August, 1876, 
entitled “ New York in the Continental 
Congress.” Here it was shown that 
New York had given no instructions 
whatever with regard to a vote for inde- 
pendence, but that the delegates were 
excused voting for want of instructions. 
The fact was that a Convention had 
been elected in New York with a view 
to determine this very question and was 
about to sit when Independence was 
declared. The first day of its session 
the news was received and the declara- 
tion unan'mously ratified. A similar 
explanation of the abstention of the New 
York delegates from voting may be found 
in the writer’s biographical sketch of 
John Alsop, printed in the Magazine of 
American History [I., 226]. If Mr. 
Wisner voted at all, which the Journals 
of Congress do not show, he voted 
without instructions and not in opposition 
to them. CR. @ 
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{ Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post Office.) 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Written by Himself. Now first edited from 
Original Manuscripts and from his Printed 
Correspondence and other Writings. By 
Joun BiceELow. Second edition, revised 
and corrected, 3vols.,12mo. J. B. LipPIN- 
coTT & Co, Philadelphia, 1879. 


In the historical sketch prefixed to the edition 
of 1872, which was itself a revision of that pub- 
lished in 1868, Mr. Bigelow gave an account of 
the ‘‘Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Auto- 
graph Manuscript of Franklin’s Memoirs of 
his own Life.” These celebrated memoirs were 
prepared at the instance of one of his French 
friends, M. Le Veillard, the Mayor of Passy, to 
whom Franklin presented in 1789 a copy of all 
that was then finished, At Franklin’s death the 
original of the manuscripts passed with his 
other papers into the hands of a grandson, 
William Temple Franklin, who engaged to pre- 
pare an edition of the life and writings of his 
grandfather for a publishing house in London. 


For the convenience of the printers the copy 
given to Le Veillard was exchanged for the 


original autograph, From the Le Veillard 
family it was obtained by Mr. Bigelow, then 
Minister to France in 1867. <A careful collation 
of the London edition of 1817 with the original 
manuscripts, showed that more than twelve 
hundred changes had been made in the text, 
and eight pages, the last in the manuscript, 
entirely omitted, Specimens of these altera- 
tions, the greater number of which, as Mr. 
Bigelow says, Franklin himself would have 
rejected without ceremony, are given in the 
sketch. A second chapter by the editor de- 
scribes the manner and periods at which the 
biography was prepared. The first portion, 
containing the first twenty-five years of his life, 
was written in 1771 at Twyford, the country 
seat of Dr. Shipley, then Bishop of St. Asaph’s. 
The memoir was resumed in 1784, again 
dropped, and finally continued in 1788. The 
work was first presented to the world in a 
French translation in 1791. The singular con- 
duct of William Temple Franklin in connection 
with this paper is carefully considered by Mr. 
Bigelow. 

A third chapter describes the autograph, with 
its peculiar and characteristic features; the 
clear, distinct hand writing, perfectly legible 
through abundant interlineations and erasures, 
and each of the 220 pages with a margin of half 
the width of the page. To this branch of his 
work Mr. Bigelow has brought his fine critical 
taste, and the entire biographical sketch is an 


interesting addition to the curiosities of litera- 
ture. And while on this branch of the subject 
attention should be called to the Bibliography 
proper, which closes the last volume, in the 
compilation of which all known authorities 
have been consulted. Mr. Bigelow prints one 
hundred and sixty-five titles. 

The great merit of these volumes is\that they 
for the first time present, in a consecutive form, 
Franklin’s own account of his life, and that 
they are within the reach of the ordinary purse. 

In his preface to the present edition, Mr. 
Bigelow notices the strange silence with regard 
to Franklin which until recently has been 
persistently maintained by the British press. 
The Edinburgh Review in 1806 sharply crit- 
icised the three volume London edition of 
that year. In the December number (Mag- 
azine of American History, III., 770) attention 
was invited to an admirable review of Mr. Bige- 
low’s work by Thomas Hughes in the Contem- 
porary Review for July, 1879, in which the rea- 
sons were given for the indifference to Franklin 
in the British world of letters. The April num- 
ber (1880) of the Edinburgh Review contains a 
thorough review of Mr. Bigelow’s book and the 
latest English analysis of the character of Frank- 
lin, whom in the first paragraph it joins with 
Washington, styling these two men the ‘‘ joint 
authors of the Republic.” ‘‘ In France,” says 
the Edinburgh Review, ‘‘ Franklin accomplished 
as much against England as Washington with 
ail his victories.” Noticing Mr. Bigelow’s hint 
that Franklin’s grandson was bribed to postpone 
the publication of the Memoirs, the Edinburgh 
allows that he has established a strong presump- 
tion of wrong, and gives the highest commenda- 
tion to the self-abnegation, in which Mr. Bige- 
low has performed his duty as editor. Of Frank- 
lin’s autobiography itself, it says that ‘‘ it is one 
of mankind’s greatest literary possessions,” 
Here, indeed, the neglect of a century is re- 
deemed in a fulness of praise. 

The final chapter of the Autobiography prop- 
er, written the last year of Franklin’s life, un- 
accountably left out of William Temple Frank- 
lin’s publication and that of his successors, and 
first printed by Mr. Bigelow, is justly described 
as one of the most valuable in the book, It 
describes an interview with Lord Granville, in 
which the perverse nobleman endeavored in 
1772 toinstruct Franklin as to the nature of the 
American constitution. His views were to the 
simple effect that the king’s instructions to his 
governors, from the fact that they were drawn by 
learned judges, considered in council, and signed 
by the King, became, as far as they related to 
the Colonists, the daw of the land, for the King 
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is the Legislator of the Colonies. The italics 
are Franklin’s own, Franklin could not stom- 
ach such a broad assertion, and took pains to 
note the conversation on his return to his lodg- 
ings, as new in principle and fraught with danger 
to American liberties. The chapter contains also 
notes upon aninterview with Lord Mansfield on 
the act taxing proprietary estates. The general 
reader will not find much entertainment in the 
long negotiations which preceded the outbreak 
of hostilities, but, better than any historic record 
of the period, they showin sharp outlines the 
political systems which confronted each other— 
English Subservience and American Independ- 
ence. This branch of the subject is too well 
known to need more than passing comment. 

In the Magazine for January, 1879 (III., 39), 
the reader will find a curious correspondence 
between John Quincy Adamsand Judge William 
Jay concerning Franklin. In an appendix to 
the second volume of Mr. Bigelow’s edition 
there appears a letter of John Adams, written in 
1806, in which the bitter old gentleman takes 
strong ground against both Washington and 
Franklin, whose merits were not, in his eyes, to 
be compared with those of half a dozen other of 
the Colonial statesmen whom he names; but the 
judgment of mankind, which is the only final 
solvent of reputations, is in accord with that 
already quoted from the pages of the Edinburgh 
Review. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. MEMOIRS OF 
Incidents connected with the Origin and 
Culmination of the Rebellion that Threatened 
the Existence of the National Government. 
From writings on the subject (printed for 
private use). By JoHN COCHRANE, General 
of U. S. Volunteers. Collated by HeEnry 
O’REILLY. 8vo, pp. 58. RoGErs & SHER- 
woop. New York, 1879. 


ARMING THE SLAVES IN THE WAR 
FOR THE UNION. Scenes, Speeches and 
Events attending it. With introductory re- 
marks. By HENRY O’REILLY. 8vo, pp. 12. 
Rocrrs & SHERWOOD. New York, 1879. 
The indefatigable labors of Mr. O’Reilly in 

numerous fields of enterprise and intellectual 

effort are well known ; and his deposit of mate- 
rial collected, arranged and collated by him in 
the New York Historical Society Library, is of 
great value, and serves to control many disputed 
points in the history of the development of the 
country, and particularly in that of the civil 
war. In the present pamphlets he gives the best 
account of the distinguished services in the 
field and forum of General Cochrane, one of the 
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first and most consistent of the War democrats, 
who cast aside the bond of party at the call of 
the country. 

Here we find the statement that it was Gen- 
eral Cochrane who in full accord with Secretary 
Cameron, first advocated the arming of the 
slaves for the Union in a speech at the Astor 
House in November of the year 1861. Inthe 
extracts from the memoirs of the General there 
are numerous independent and novel apprecia- 
tions of men and measures which amply repay 
perusal. The claim is here made that the advice 
of General Cochrane saved the army from 
annihilation at Fredericksburg. 


HISTORY OF THE LODGE OF AMITY, 
No. 5, F. and A. M., located at Zanesville, 
Ohio, and Constituted A. L. 5806 A. D. 1806. 
Compiled by J. Hore Sutor, W. M. 32mo. 
C. MOOREHEAD. Zanesville, Ohio. 


Zanesville took its name from the Zanes of 
Wheeling, a family who came over with Penn. 
Zanesville stands at the confluence of the Musk- 
ingum and Licking rivers, on a tract which was 
granted to Ebenezer Zane in 1796. The Lodge 
of Amity was organized in a house which be- 
longed to General Isaac Van Horne, on the site 
where the Zane house now stands, in 1806. Its 
continuous history is given. Some portraits on 
steel and in photograph illustrate the volume. 


SPAIN IN PROFILE: ASUMMER AMONG 
THE OLIVES AND ALOEs. By JAMES ALBERT 
HARRISON. 16mo, pp. 439. The Riverside 
Press. HovuGHTON, Oscoop & Co. Boston, 
1879. 

Another of the elegant printed and tastefully 
bound volumes, which this enterprising house 
seem never to tire of publishing for the delecta- 
tion of the discriminating reader, This, the 
author tells usin nis preface, is not addressed 
to those who have ‘‘ undertaken the adventure 
of Spain” as a souvenir, but is meant for the 
light skimmers of summer books, between whom 
and their ‘‘ Castles in Spain ” there lies a sea of 
difficulty and improbability ; yet who would not 
rather see through other eyes than not see at all. 
With graceful hand and winning style, Mr. 
Harrison gently leads one through the defiles 
of the rugged Northern Sierras of old Castile, 
replete with Gothic memories, which still seem 
to echowith the sound of Fonterabia’s horn and 
to repeat the heroic, triumphal chants of the 
returning Cid and still furtherdownthe orange- 
covered slopes of Seville to the Alhambra and 
the remains of the splendid kingdom of the 
moon. The very names are redolent of ro- 
mance, and the whole book glittersin ‘‘ the blond 
light of yellow Spain.” 
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CECIL’S BOOKS OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. ParT I., Beasts. Part II., Brrps. 
ParT III., Insects. By SELim H. PeEa- 
BODYe Profusely Illustrated. 12mo. CLAx- 
TON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER. Philadelphia, 


1879. 

Another attractive book for young people; 
written in a pleasing conversational style, full 
of anecdotes of the habits and manners of the 
animal creation, A few of the species native to 
America are described, and in their order those 
introduced into the western hemisphere by the 
European immigrants. Here we find that Co- 
lumbus brought cows to Hispaniola in 1493, the 
French to Canada in 1600, the English to 
Jamestown in 1611 and to Massachusetts in 
1624. 

The tone of the volume may be judged of by 
the caption of the chapter that treats of the 
kangaroo and the opossum, which the author 
quaintly heads, ‘‘ about several funny fellows.” 
The lessons to be learned from observation of 
the brute creation are happily impressed, as for 
instance patience from the beaver, indomit- 
able Naaaiinaie from the spider. Natural history 
is a fascinating study and should be encouraged 
in youth, 


BURYING THE HATCHET; OR, THE 
YounG BRAVE OF THE DELAWARES, By 
ELIJAH KELLOGG. Illustrated, 18mo, pp. 
336. Lee & SHEPARD. Boston, 1879. 

This, the concluding volume of the Forest 
Glen series, gives an account of the life of the 
frontiersmen during the exciting colonial period 
when to the dangers of civilized warfare between 
the English and French were added the terrors 
of Indian participation on either side. Such 
romances, when true to the nature they should 
‘depict, are proper adjuncts to historical instruc- 
tion. Indeed the interest, which belongs to all 
tales of personal adventure and trial, helps to fix 
the historical incidents which they illustrate and 
explain, on the memory of youth. While quite 
as thrilling as the dangerous yellow-covered 
Jack Shepard literature, their tone is healthy, 
and their influence salutary. 


ADVENTURES OF A CONSUL ABROAD. 
By SAMUEL SAMPLETON, Esq., late United 
States Consul at Verdecuerno. 12mo, pp. 
270. Lee & SHEPARD. Boston, 1878. 


In a short preface Mr, Luigi Monti announces 
the authorship of this attractive account of the 
experiences of a Consular representative of the 
United States in a Mediterranean port, and the 
petty miseries to which he was subjected by the 
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insufficiency of his salary and the demands upon 
his time and labor. Mr, Sampleton had been 
preceded in his post by a gentleman of fortune, 
who was only too happy to have an occasion 
of spending his personal funds in supporting 
American dignity among the well paid repre- 
sentatives of European States. For three years 
Mr, Sampleton struggled manfully under the 
difficulties which surrounded him, and at their 
close had just succeeded in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of his official duties and of the French 
language, which is indispensable to their proper 
performance, when a change of administration 
caused his recall. 

In no manner could the absurdities of the 
constant changes in our Consular service be 
made more manifest, but we must take issue 
with the concurrent thought expressed in the 
volume that additional salaries should be paid 
for the purpose of a more brilliant representation 
abroad, The Consular appointment is not dip- 
lomatic but commercial, and now that it has 
become a matter of grave question whether 
there is need of any diplomatic representation 
whatever, except for special purposes, when 
special commissions would better perform the 
service, it seems unnecessary to take a step in 
the other direction by increasing the importance 
of the secondary position. Let us have Consuls 
well trained in the duties for which they are 
created, adequately salaried, and with competent 
clerical aid, but let an end be put to their 
appearance as ministers in petto in diplomatic 
uniform, 

The story we do not take to be one of actual 
personal experience, but it is nevertheless true. 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHY; THE TWENTY. 
FirtH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE FIRST COMPANY EVER FORMED TO LAY 
AN OCEAN CABLE, NEW YorkK, MARCH Io, 
1879. Printed for private circulation only. 


4to, pp. 64. 1879. 

Under this title an account, anonymous but 
autkentic, prepared chiefly from the reports 
which appeared in the New York papers, is 
here given of what has been called the siiver 
wedding of the Atlantic Cable ; it would be 
more proper to say of the two hemispheres, 
which it has bound with its electric circle for 
better or for worse, and whom hereafter no 
man can put asunder, The celebrities of the 
country were gathered at the house of Cyrus W. 
Field, the indefatigable ‘‘ promoter,” to use an 
English appellation, of this beneficent enter- 
prise. What was said and done and written on 
the occasion, and what good cheer partaken of, is 
here set down. A fac-simile is given of the 
elegant and appropriate card of invitation. 
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“SAYING THE CATECHISM ” SEVENTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO, AND THE HISTORICAL RE- 
SULTs. An address delivered before the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, De- 
cember 4, 1878. by Dorus CLARKE, D.D., 
Boston. 32mo, pp. 46. LEE & SHEPARD. 
Boston, 1879. 

Turning from the historical allusions to West- 
hampton, the most picturesque of the four mu- 
nicipaiities which made up the beautiful town 
of Northampton, we find that it is the New 
ENGLAND PRIMER which, in the opinion of Dr. 
Clarke, “has done more to form New England 
character than any book except the Bible.” He 
asks a question, which he confesses he cannot 
answer — Who compiled the New England 
Primer? The Primer used at Westhampton, 
near which he was born, was a square book, and 
contained the catechism, By public sentiment 
of the town, the 4x non scripta, every child in 
Westhampton was required to recite the whole 
in the meeting house on three Sabbaths in the 
year. There was no shirking. The three di- 
visions were recited until the town thought of 
nothing else but catechism. Heaven forgive 
us, but the wicked thought arises that perhaps 
it was the catechism which depopulated New 
England, and drove her youth westward to less 
religious and more fertile fields, 


THE PRESERVATION OF LIFE AT SEA, 
A paper read before the American Geograph- 
ical Society, February 27, 1879, by THEO- 
porus B, M. MAsow, Lieutenant U.S. Navy. 
8vo, pp. 38. New York, 1879. 

EXPERIMENTS ON REPEATING RI- 
FLES BY A BoARD OF FRENCH NAVAL OfFFI- 
cers, Translated from Extrait du Memorial 
de l’Artillerie de la Marine by THEo. B. M, 
MAson, Lieutenant U. S. Navy. 8vo, pp. 64. 
OFFICE ARMY AND NAvy JourRNAL. New 
York, 1879. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS. By Lieutenant T, 
B. M. MAson. 


The readers of the Magazine will remember 
the attention called in its pages (II., 565) to the 
action of Congress, authorizing the acceptance 
by the gallant young officer, author of these 
= iy of a medal conferred upon him by King 

ictor Emanuel for saving a number of lives of 


his Italian subjects, the third honor received by 


him for similar service, From the first of these 
pamphlets it may be seen that he is as inter- 
ested in the theory as he was skillful in the 
practice of life preservation, From the next, 
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by one of those curious contrasts of which 
life is full, that he is as zealous and intelligent 
in the science of putting people out of the world 
as he is in keeping them init. And this to his 
praise. 


THE FIRST IRISH BOOK. Published by 
request of the “Society for the Preservation 
of the Irish Language” for the use of the 
‘Trish Classes” in America. 32mo, pp. 48- 
Lyncu, CoLE & MEEHAN. New York, 1878. 


THE SECOND IRISH BOOK. Do. 32mo, 
pp. 104. Do. do. 

It is difficult to notice a book in a language 
of which one knows nothing, Fortunately the 
title-page is in good English, but we add a quo- 
tation from Vallencey, which gives the gist of 
the matter. He says: ‘The Irish language is 
free from anomalies, sterility and heteroclite 
redundancies which mark the dialects of bar- 
barous nations ; it is rich and melodious; it is 
precise and copious, and affords those elegant 
conversions which no other than a thinking and 
lettered people can use or acquire.” 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. By 
T. A. BLAND. I2mo, pp. 202, LEE & 
SHEPARD. Boston, 1879. 


Whatever opinions may be held of General 
Butler, it will not be denied that he is one of 
the most striking figures in the country. In the 
long array of marked public men there is no 
single one, north or south, who has filled a 
larger place in the public mind than he. This, 
perhaps, because his is a positive and thoroughly 
original character. 

This volume is evidently the work of a close 
personal friend, perhaps of an intimate partisan 
of the ambitious statesman, who no doubt has 
kept in view the Presidency of the country. 
The story of his life from his boyhood to 
the campaign for the governorship of the old 
Bay State in 1878, is told in a vigorous, nervous 
style, not unlike that the General was wont to 
use in the famous terse proclamations which 
made New Orleans howl during the days of his 
iron but equal rule—a rule which was far more 
satisfactory to the people of New Orleans than 
that of his successors, because of its certain and 
even nature. So safe was the place that even at 
midnight the streets were as quiet as those of any 
city in the Union at noonday, and the General 
himself constantly to be seen in full uniform in 
an open victoria without a single guard. As 
General Dix in his memorable orders gave the 
key note to the early patriotic spirit, so General 
Butler in the single phrase which named the 
negro ‘‘Contraband of War,” settled his status 
in the contest to the popular mind, 
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A review of this nature allows of no dis- 
cussion of the merits and faults of this remark- 
able man, but when, if ever, the secrets of Lin- 
coln’s administration are unveiled, not the least 
curious chapter will be that which will relate 
the manner in which Butler was removed from 
New Orleans without the knowledge of those 
most directly concerned in the conduct of the 
war, 

With the chapter entitled ‘‘ Gen. Butler as a 
Financial Reformer,” we have no more patience 
than we have with the General in that attitude ; 
but to one who showed the indomitable courage 
and pluck that marked the career of this man of 
iron during the war, much is to be pardoned. 
An excellent portrait prefaces the volume. 


INDEX OF GENERAL ORDERS AND 
CIRCULARS AFFECTING THE QUARTERMAS- 
TER’S DEPARTMENT, U.S. ARMY, FROM 1865 
TO 1877, INCLUSIVE. Compiled by E. W. 


HEwiIttT and W, E, CoLEMAN, Fort Leaven- 

worth, Kansas, (1879). 

These gentlemen, as clerks in the Quarter- 
master’s Department, originally compiled this 
index for their own convenience, but have very 
properly concluded that it will prove a valuable 


aid as a reference volume to others discharging 
similar duties. It may be considered as an 
addendum to Brinckerhoff’s ‘‘ Volunteer Quar- 
termaster,” published in 1865. The correction 
of errors is invited, 


A GENEALOGY OF THE DESCEND- 
ANTS OF RICHARD PoRTER, WHO SETTLED 
AT WEYMOUTH, MAss., 1635, AND ALLIED 
FAMILIES ; also some account of the Descend- 
ants of John Porter, who settled at Hingham, 
Mass., 1635, 
1644. By JosErH W. Porter, of Burlington, 
Maine, 8vo, pp. 344. Burr & ROBINSON. 
Bangor, 1878. 

A brief general account of the Porter families 
opens this well edited and apparently thorough 
genealogy, In this it is stated that nearly all 
of the families bearing the name in the United 
States can be traced to a very few emigrant 
ancestors. 

Richard settled in Weymouth in 1635. John, 
of Hinghim and Salem, three miles distant 
from Weymouth, is supposed to have been the 
brother of Richard, Another of the name of 
John settled at Windsor, Conn., in 1638. 
Robert and Thomas, brothers, were of the 
eighty-four proprietors of Farmington, Conn., 
in 1640, From Robert is descended President 


and Salem (Danver), Mass., * 
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Noah Porter of Yale College. Daniel was at 
Farmington, Conn., before 1635. Abel was 
admitted to the church at Boston in 1641. 
Another John was a freeman of Roxbury in 
1633. 

The editor is descended from the Richard 
Porter first named, of Weymouth. The sketches 
of heads of families are succinct and suggestive 
of genealogic enquirers, and the indexes well 
arranged and thorough. 


THE CENTENNIAL; AN INTERNATIONAL 
Porm. By W. A. STEPHENS. 1I6mo, pp. 72. 
HuntTER, Rose & Co. Toronto, 1878. 

This is a good natured, rattling poetic de- 
scription of a trip from Canada to the Centennial 
at Philadelphia, which is worth recording and 
preserving among the reminiscences of that 
already historic event. There is a verse tor 
about every object and person of interest, dead 
or alive. 


HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN NEW JER- 
SEY, AND OF ITS MEDICAL MEN FROM THE 
SETTLEMENT OF THE PROVINCE To A. D. 
1800. By STEPHEN WICKEs, M. D. 8vo, 
pp. 449. Martin R. Dennis & Co, New- 
ark, N. J., 1879. 

In the year 1875, the Medical Society of New 
Jersey resolved to publish its ‘‘Old Transac- 
tions” from its institution in 1706 to 1800, 
The duty of editing these papers fell upon 
the author of this volume, and the present 
elaborate history of the profession in the State, 
is the outcome of the investigations made. The 
medical history of Cumberland, Monmouth, 
Hunterdon and Essex Counties has been pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Medical 
Society of New Jersey.” Beyond these, the 
Societies of Warren and Sussex have caused 
their histories to be written, The present vol- 
ume is supplementary to these works, The 
anthor has conveniently divided his subject into 
two parts. The first, historical, presents in a 
rapid summary the beginnings and progress of 
the art in New Jersey ; the second, biographical 
sketches of New Jersey physicians to the year 
1800, alphabetically arranged. 

The author has done his work in an excellent 
manner, and with evident love of his subject. 
The style is simple and natural, and wholly 
without effort or ostentation. The fruits of 
research are lucidly and concisely given, and the 
book is an admirable addition to local history 
and biography, while full of interest to the pro- 
fession at large. It is well printed, in clear, 
open type, and on good paper, and its value is 
enhanced by a comprehensive index. 
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SWITZLER’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF MISSOURI FROM 1541 TO 1877. 8vo,pp. 
601. C. R. Barns, Editor and Publisher. 
Saint Louis, 1879. 

The matevial of this work was originally pre- 
pared for the elaborate volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Commonwealth of Missouri,” and is now re- 
arranged in a form which brings it within the 
reach of ordinary readers. The contributors 
are announced in the following order: Arche- 
ology, A J.Conant; History, W. F. Switzler ; 
Physical Geography, G. C. Swallow; Material 
Wealth, R. A. Campbell; the arrangement fall- 
ing to the hands of Chancy R. Barns. Of these, 
Mr. Conant is well known throughout the coun- 
try for his careful papers on the pre-historic 
period of the western country, and Col. Switz- 
ler for his long labors on the press of Missouri, 
and his intimate knowledge of that State. 

Numerous illustrations give an idea of the 
discoveries made in the ancient mounds, and aid 
to an understanding of the civilization and habits 
of a lost people, whose storyis only told by these 
mute witnesses. The history of the part taken 
by Missuuri in the late civil war, is commend- 
able for its moderation and fairness, The 
mineral treasures of the State are well set forth, 
and a large number of excellent statistical tables 
contribute to make of the volume a complete 
and useful work of reference, which should be 
found on the shelves of every public library. 


THE FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES FROM 1774 TO 1789, em- 
bracing the period of the American Revolu- 
tion. By ALBERT S. BoLLEs, $8vo, pp. 371. 
D. AppLETON & Co. New York, 1879. 
There has never been a time when thorough 

knowledge of the true principles of finance was 
of such vital importance to the people of the 
United States as now. By the rapid develop- 
ment of our resources, we have grown up to the 
full measure of our paper currency, every dollar 
of which would be needed in the daily trans- 
action of the nation, but for the large influx of 
coin during the last three years. If now, bya 
master stroke of finance, we could utterly 
destroy the paper issues to the amount of the 
gold we have received, the financial prosperity 
of the country would be assured beyond a per- 
adventure. 

The previous works of the writer of this vol- 
ume entitle him to rank among the very first 
modern authorities on the subject of finance. 
He helongs to the great school of Morris, and 
Hamilton, and Gallatin, the soundness of whose 
writings, based on the principle of a strong metal- 
lic basis in the circulating medium, is as fresh 
to-day as when they were written, and must 
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ultimately prevail. Indeed, the necessity of a 
large coin circulation was never more evident 
than now when there is no longer any power of 
Government or of banks to regulate the rate 
of discount and control the exchanges, with the 
attendant outgo or influx of the precious 
metals, 

Mr. Bolles notices the fact that no thorough 
history of the early financial period of the 
United States has before been written; and 
that it is only to be found in meagre and scat- 
tered papers. His purpose is in three volumes 
to cover the entire field of finance from 1774 to 
1879. Tie present treats of the first clearly 
defined period, 1774 to 1789. This is divided 
into two books: I. From September, 1774, to 
the Financal Administration of Robert Morris; 
II. From Morris’ Financial Administration to 
the close of the Confederation. The story isa 
sad one. The colonies were cursed with 
depreciated issues, each different and differently 
secured, and even the coin which fluctuated in 
amount in a meaningless way, was in great 
measure depreciated by abrasion or mutilated 
by design. The necessities of war compelled 
an instant resort to bills of credit, and these 
naturally took the form of Continental notes, a 
paper money which had they been supported by 
proper taxation equally levied and equally col- 
lected from the colonies on whose faith it was 
issued, might possibly have been maintained 
at a par with coin. So it has been asserted of 
the issues of the Government during the late 
war, but in the one case as in the other there. 
was not in the country the amount of specie 
required to maintain convertibility, nor yet the 
power to obtain it. As it was, even in 1776, the 
Continental paper had already depreciated to 
such an extent that it was openly refused, and 
penal measures were adopted to compel its 
receipt. Next followed the introduction of large 
sums of counterfeit paper directly promoted by 

«the British Government as ‘de bonne guerre.’ 
The next resort of the Government was to 
foreign loans, These were made possible by 
the victory of Saratoga in the fall of 1777, and 
funds were raised in Holland and France by 
our Commissioners, against which bills of ex- 
change were drawn, but of course these brought 
no specie into the country, and provided no 
foundation whatever for the restoration of the 
national credit. In the expressive modern 
phrase, the future of the Republic was dis- 
counted by those governments who were polit- 
ically interested in its success, 

The appointment of Robert Morris to the 
direction of the finances in the spring of ‘1781, 
began a new era in the political economy of the 
country. A national bank was the regulating 
machine which brought harmony into the dis- 
tracted branches of the treasury and pay depart- 
ments, A limited amount of specie was secured 
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and held with tenacity, bank bills were issued 
and means taken to float them with comparative 
freedom. And with exceptional powers, Morris 
was strong enough to redeem the national credit. 
To him Mr. Bolles aptly ascribes the honor of 
being “the peerless financier of the Revolution.” 

It is rarely that a subject of this nature is 
treated in a manner as pleasing as this. No one 
who would understand the true history of the 
Revolution, and correctly measure the difficulties 
with which our forefathers had to contend, 
should omit a careful study of this well digested 
volume. 


REYNOLDS’ HISTORY OF ILLINOIS. 
My own TIMES, EMBRACING, ALSO, THE 
HIsTORY OF MY LIFE, By JOHN REYNOLDs. 
8vo, pp. 395. CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Chicago, 1879. 

This is a reproduction, in an attractive form, 
and with the addition of a full index, of a book, 
the story of which is an illustration of the diffi- 
culties which all who have devoted themselves 
to historical investigation have had to encounter 
in this country. Governor Reynolds was.one of 
the most prominent figures in western public 
life, and it would be supposed this epitome of 
the story of the young days of the western 


country would have commanded a ready sale. 


Not so. Completed in 1854, the first edition, 
probably not more than four hundred copies, 
was printed in a small job office at Belleville, and 
taken by a single bookseller of Chicago, at the 
author’s personal instigation. Nearly the whole 
edition was destroyed in the great fire of 1857. 

Practically out of print, the present volume is 
rather a new work than the reprint of an old; 
and a creditable one it is to the Chicago society. 
The extensive range of politics, internal im- 
provement, public life and personal experience, 
naturally traversed in this bulky volume, render 
even a slight analysisimpossible. It is discursive 
and sketchy, and abounds in details of purely 
local value, but it contains also a mass of in- 
formation which the enquirer would look for in 
vain elsewhere. Above all it is stamped with 
an originality and individuality which set well 
upon the shoulders of a western man, 


LA SALLE, AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE GREAT WEsT. By FRANCIS PARK- 
MAN. 16mo, pp. 483. LITTLE, BRown & 
Co. Boston, 1879. 


This, under another title, is the eleventh 
edition of the third part of Mr. Parkman’s his- 
tory of the early settlement of America by the 
French, published in 1869, as The Discovery of 
the Great West, Our readers are familiar with 
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the three volumes of Mr. Margry’s “ Découver- 
tes et Etablissements des Francais dans l’ouest 
et dans le Sud de l’Amérique Septentrionale,” 
numerous extracts from which have been trans~ 
lated for the pages of this Magazine. 

Mr. Parkman was acquainted with this new and 
important material, but was unwilling to make 
use of it until the collection made by Mr. Mar- 
gry should be made public. He now has taken 
advantage of it, and with these new lights, has 
revised and almost entirely rewritten the narra- 
tive, in which La Salle becomes the central fig- 
ure. The new material particularly concerns 
the causes of La Salle’s failure to find the mouth 
of the Mississippi in 1684. His quarrel with 
Beaujeu, the naval commander of the expedi- 
tion, and the wreck of the “‘ Aimable,” told with 
charming precision in the original letter, make 
a fascinating page of history. The Aimable 
came to grief in the Bay of St. Louis, now Mata- 
gorda Bay; whether by accident, or by design as 
La Salle and his companions believed, cannot 
be determined. There were those, even, who 
thought that it was part of a plan to destroy 
La Salle, concerted by the Jesuits, who did 
not favor his discoveries. Mr. Parkman does 
not seem to give any credit to this view, in- 
deed, passes it by. The expedition separated, 
Beaujeu returning to France, and La Salle 
entering the country to find the mouth of the 
Mississippi by land. The tragic sequel is well 
known. La Salle fell by the hand of an assas- 
sin, The band of explorers waited long and 
vainly for succor from France, but left to their 
fate at Fort St. Louis of Texas they finally 
fell a prey to the treachery of their savage 
neighbors. 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW York. Prepared pur- 
suant to a Concurrent Resolution of the Leg- 
islature. By ALLEN C. BEACH, Secretary of 
State. 8vo, pp. 459. WEED, PARsons & 
Co. Albany, 1879. 

These are volumes which will stand in 
history. They mark not only a period in the 
life of the nation, but form a land-mark in his- 
torical investigation. The several monographs 
in this collection, which have been brought 
together and carefully edited by Mr. Beach, 
contain the best accessible information concern- 
ing the events they describe. Nor has the skill- 
ful editor confined himself to printing the ad- 
dresses alone, but has wisely added the best 
attainable accounts of the celebrations them- 
selves, which in another century will interest 
the student of manners and customs almost as 
much as the earlier days they commemorate. 
New York played a great part in the revolution, 
The drum beat without pause upon her borders 
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for seven long years. The names of the occa- 
sions celebrated are ample evidence of this: I. 
The Adoption of the New York State Constitu- 
tion in 1777, which the eminent jurist, Charles 
O’Conor, made the theme of an address on 
the Constitutions before the New York Histori- 
cal Society and a vast audience of the culture and 
fashion of the Metropolis, 11. The Adoption of 
the State Constitution at Kingston (celebrated 
July 30, 1877). III. The Battle of Oriskany, cele- 
brated August 6, 1877, under the auspices of the 
Oneida Historical Society. The attention of 
historians is invited to the original material 
now for the first time published in the appendix 
tothe addressof Mr. Ellis H. Roberts, the orator 
of the day. IV. The Battle of Bemus’ Heights, 
celebrated September Ig, 1877. V. The ceremony 
of laying the corner-stone of the monument to 
David Williams, one of the captors of André, at 
the Old Fort in Schoharie, September 23, 1876. 
VI. The Surrender of Burgoyne, celebrated at 
Schuylerville, October 17, 1877. VII. The 
unveiling of the Cherry Valley Monument, 
August 15, 1877, an occasion on which Major 
Douglas Campbell, kinsman of a victim of 
that dark tragedy in which the bloodthirsty re- 
venge of the tories and the brutal instincts of 
the savage were joined in an eager rivalry of 
crime, delivered the address. The volume 
closes with an account of the Proceedings in 
Commemoration of the Occupation of the New 
Capitolin January, 1879, which gave an occasion 
for a recital of the past history of the old build- 
ing, which was doomed to destruction with all 
its memories of seventy years. It will be long 
before New York shall again witness such scenes 
as those which marked the summer and fall of 
1877, when herpopulation was literally in move- 
ment by tens and twenties of thousands, as each 
successive celebration called them out to cele- 
brate the deeds of their fathers on the old historic 
border ground, 


THE LIFE OF DAVID GLASGOW FAR- 
RAGUT, First ADMIRAL OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs NAvy. Embracing his journal and 
letters. By his son, LoYAL FARRAGUT. With 
portraits, maps and illustrations. 8vo, pp. 
586. D. APPLETON & Co. New York, 1879. 


This biography of the most famous naval 
commander of modern times was written by his 
only son at the express wish of the Admiral, 
and will hold its place as the authoritative record 

} of his eventful life. In its preparation the offi- 
cers of the navy have been freely consulted, 
and as far as possible the story of the Admiral 
is related by himself in what his son justly 
terms his characteristic language. No one who 
him met Farragut will ever forget him. Toa 
frank, open and forcible nature, which is the tradi- 
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tional trait of the seaman, he added an inimit- 
able grace and courtesy of speech, which won 
instant regard, and his conversation was as fas- 
cinating as his behavior was modest and refined. 
In a word, he combined in a rare degree the old 
requirements of chivalry, a womanly gentleness 
with a manly bravery, that took no account of 
danger, and had no sense of fear. The per- 
sonal letters in this volume will be read with as 
much eagerness as the twice-told tale of the 
Passage of the Batteries of Vicksburg and the 
Capture of New Orleans and Mobile. With 
filial devotion and modest taste the author has 
justified and fulfilled the prophecy made in 
the United Service Magazine for January, 1865. 
“When his biography comes to be written, the 
public, who now see only high courage and in- 
domitable vigor rewarded by great and brilliant 
victories, will recognize the completeness and 
harmony of a character that has so far appeared 
to them only in profile. The stainless honor, 
the straightforward frankness, the vivacity of 
manner and conversation, the gentleness, the 
flow of humor, the cheerful, ever buoyant spirit 
of the true man—these will be added to the 
complete education the thorough seamanship, 
the devotion to duty, and lastly, the restless 
energy, the disdain of obstacles, the impatience 
of delay or hesitation, the disregard of danger, 
that stand forth in such prominence in the por- 
trait, deeply engraven on the loyal American 
heart, of the great Admiral.” 

Brave and unconquerable as Nelson, his high 
moral character adds to a fame, as a naval 
commander, equal to that of the hero of the 
Victory, a civic glory all his own. 


NARRATIVE OF THE SECOND ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION MADE BY CHARLES F, HALL, 
His Voyage to Repulse Bay ; Sledge Jour- 
neys to the Straits of Fury and Hecla and to 
King William’s Land and residence among 
the Eskimos during the years 1864-69. Ed- 
ited under the orders of the Secretary of the 
Navy, by Prof. J. E. Noursk, U.S. N., U. 
S. Naval Observatory, 1879. 4to, pp. 644. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. Washing- 
ton, 1879. 

The United States Government in the publi- 
cation of this massive and elaborately illustrated 
volume has done but a simple act of justice to 
the memory of Captain Hall, who first applied 
to Arctic exploration a new and thoroughly 
American principle. If the barriers of the Po- 
lar seas are to be pierced, as we doubt not, and 
the mysteries held within unfolded by scientific 
investigation, the success of the enterprise will 
be in large measure due to the practical method, 
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introduced by Hall, of residence among the 
uatives of the highest inhabited latitudes, their 
education, and ultimately their codperation in 
the important task, 

Hall made three expeditions, Of the first of 
these, May 29, 1860, to September 13, 1862, he 
published an account in his Arctic Researches, 
1864. 

The second voyage and residence among the 
Eskimos covered a period of more than five 
years, June 30, 1864, to September 26, 1869. 
Of this he left no narrative, his time on his re- 
turn being occupied with preparations for his 
third voyage, that of the Polaris, on board 
which vessel he died suddenly, November 8, 
1871. The record of this voyage, prepared by 
Rear Admiral Davis, was published by the Gov- 
ernment in 1876, and was noticed in the Maga- 
zine for September, 1877 (I., 580). 

After the death of Captain Hall the Govern- 
ment purchased his manuscripts, part of which 
were used by Admiral Davis. Others, com- 


prising the larger portion, were found to belong 
to the second expedition, and form the basis of 
the present narrative. The citizens of New York, 
under the energetic impulse of the late Henry 
Grinnell and Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, were per- 
sonally and pecuniarily interested in all of these 
explorations, and were warmly attached to Cap- 


tain Hall, whose devotion to his self-imposed 
task and simple, modest manners endeared him 
to all with whom he was brought in contact, 
The presence of the Eskimos, whom he brought 
with him as practical evidences of the possibility 
of his well-devised scheme of land exploration, 
contributed not a little to the successful outfit 
of the expeditions. 

It is needless to add that this record is pre- 
pared with the broad scope and nicety of detail 
which characterize the work of our American 
naval officers. The careful meteorological and 
astronomical observations made by Captain 
Hall are of incalculable value to science. The 
narrative of his residence among the natives is 
told with simplicity, and will prove interesting 
to the general reader as a story of personal 
experience, while serviceable in its hints to those 
who follow in his footprints on the glacial 
shores, 


THE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CAUSES 
AND THE SUPREME Court OF THE UNITED 
STATES, By JOHN M. SHIRLEY. 16mo, pp. 
469. G.L. Jones & Co. St. Louis, 1879. 
An admirable history of Dartmouth College, 

by Baxter Perry Smith, appeared in 1878, and 

received a careful review in the pages of the 

Magazine for September, 1879 (III., 589). A 

general account of the famous ‘‘ Dartmouth 

Controversy” may be found in Mr. Smith’s vol- 
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ume. The present book treats simply of the 
causes which originated in that controversy, and 
form one of the most remarkable passages in 
American legal and forensic history. They were 
five innumber, Four were brought to test the 
validity of the acts of the New Hampshire 
Legislature to amend the charter of Dartmouth 
College. The fifth was brought into court Sep- 
tember 23, 1819. The case, decided against 
the college in the U.S. Circuit Courts, was 
carried up, under special direction of Mr. Web- 
ster, who came into it ‘‘at the eleventh hour,” 
under a writ of error to the Supreme Court. 
Judge Marshall was the Chief Justice, and Mr. 
Webster relied on the single ground that the 
acts of the Legislature were “not within the 
general scope of legislative power.” The points 
in the grand argument of Mr. Webster had been 
essentially made by Jeremiah Mason and Jere- 
miah Smith, who formed with him a “ great 
triumvirate of prodigious intellectual power,” 
to use Mr. Shirley’s expressive and appreciative 
phrase. The lawyer and the jurist will follow 
the close account of the points made in the con- 
troversy, but the general reader will be amply 
repaid by the analysis presented of the charac- 
teristics of the legal giants who were engaged, 
and the estimates of their value in the counsel 
chamber and the forum of large debate. To 
others learned in the Jaw must be left an appre- 
ciation of the mannerin which Mr, Shirley in- 
terprets and reviews the judgments of the 
court, 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AT WASHINGTON. 
16mo, pp. 557. By WEBSTER ELMEs. W. 
H. & O. H. Morrison. Washington, D. C., 


1879. 

This volume, in the words of the author, pre- 
sents a comprehensive view of the powers, func- 
tions and duties of the heads of departments, 
bureaus and divisions, at Washington, as pre- 
scribed by law and regulations ; together with a 
description in detail of the organization of each; 
also a sketch in detail of their practical opera- 
tions in the transaction of public affairs and of 
business with the people. It will serve not only 
to instruct officers in their duty, but give the in- 
formation required by those who have dealings 
with the departments which will enable them to 
transact their business without the intervention 
of any of the countless horde of middle men, 
who haunt the halls of the public buildings, and 
in their bolder sphere of operations form that 
intangible body which is termed the lobby. 
United States officials are easy of access, and 
have a ready answer for those who know how to 
ask for what they want. This volume will aid 
the latter class in their enquiries, 
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THE GREAT FUR LAND, OR SKETCHES 
OF LIFE IN THE Hupson’s BAY TERRITORY. 
By H. M. Rosinson. With numerous illus- 
trations from designs by CHARLES GASCHE, 
24mo, pp. 348. G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons. New 
York, 1879. 

The picturesque phases of life in the Hud- 
son’s Bay territory are here graphically presented 
in aform of sketches, which illustrate the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. The opening chap- 
ter describes a winter’s journey on a dog sledge 
from Fort Garry, across the frozen expanse of 
Lake Winnipeg, to Norway House at its north- 
ern extremity. The great Northern Packet of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, with which the 
journey was made, consists of four dog trains 
and drivers, and scatters news from the forty- 
ninth to the sixty-seventh parallel, and from 
Labrador to Alaska. In the far north summer 
treads close upon the heels of winter. In April 
the earth softens, and the streams are liberated 
from their ice chains. This is the season for 
canoe life, and the incidents of this dreamy ex- 
istence are charmingly related. No one who 
has ever lived for a few days in a canoe can 
forget the delights and surprises which nature 
presents from the low level of observation which 
the thwarts afford. 

Then follow chapters upon the half-breed 
voyageurs, descendants of the Canadian boat- 
men, of the Coureurs des bois, or wood-runners, 
the trappers of the great Northwest, of the wild 
Blackfeet, the Arabs of the Saskatchewan terri- 
tory, and upon the history of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and the life of whites and Indians in 
camp or on the great fall hunt, which opens at 
Pembina Mountain, in the Dakota region, in 
the first days of September, when the buffalo 
appears. 

Well arranged and pleasantly written, this is 
avelcome addition to the descriptive literature 
of American life and customs. A variety of 
typical illustrations heighten its interest. 


A GENEALOGICAL STATEMENT OF 
THE CLARKE FAMILY OF BOSTON, MASs., 
1731. With review of the same. By IsAAc 
GREENWOOD. For private distribution. 8vo, 
pp. 8. New York, 1879. 


In these pages those interested in this class of 
research will find a reprint of William Clarke’s 
genealogical statement of 1731, which appeared 
in the New England Historical and Genealo- 
gical Register for January, 1879, and of a re- 
view of it from the same magazine for April, 
1879. Nice critical acumen and a thorough 
knowledge of early New England family history 
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is shown, and numerous errors corrected. The 
account of the Saltonstalls will interest many. 


ARMY SACRIFICES, OR BRIEFS FROM 
OFFICIAL PIGEON-HOLES. Sketches based on 
official reports, grouped together for the pur- 
pose of illustraiing the services and experi- 
ences Of the regular army of the United 
States on the Indian Frontier. 32mo. D. 
Van NostRanpD. New York, 1879. 

No one can speak with more authority of the 
services and sacrifices of the small devoted band, 
who for years, on the outskirts of civilization, have 
stood and protected our long line of exposed 
frontier from the brand and the tomahawk, than 
the author of these sketches, whose position in 
the Adjutant General’s department gives him pe- 
culiar advantages for accurate knowledge of the 
subject he treats, The brief sketches he gives 
of actual occurrences, scattered over a period of 
nearly thirty years, are presented as examples of 
the dangers and privations of our soldiery, and of 
the gallantry and fortitude they display. The 
archives of the Government abound in reports 
of their encounters with the savage foe. Among 
the fourteen sketches -are vivid narratives of For- 
syth’s fight at the Island of Death, the Fetter- 
man massacre in the Fatal Valley, Powell's fight 
against overwhelming numbers in the same year, 
Pfieffer’s fight, and most memorable of all the 
story of Modoc treachery and the massacre of 
the lamented Canby in the Lava Beds, the ‘ hor- 
ror’ of 1873. 


THE TOWN RECORDS OF GROTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 1662-1678, 
SAMUEL A, GREEN, 
1879. 

In July, 1877 (I., 450), the attention of our 
readers was invited toa thorough and interest- 
ing account of this ancient town, included in the 
Proceedings of its Centennial Zelebration of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the bi-cen- 
tennial of its destruction by Indians in March, 
1676, 

These early records are now edited by the 
same careful, patient antiquary. They begin 
with what is called the ‘Indian roll,” the earli- 
est extant of the town records, and have a local 
interest. 

We wish some local antiquary would do a 
similar service for the town of Groton, Connec- 
ticut, the records of which we saw a quarter of 
a century ago in the garret of a country store. 
They were full of interesting memoranda con- 
cerning the Ledyards and other old families of 
this ancient and notable city. The town is now 
called Ledyard, if we are not mistaken, 


Edited by 
8vo, pp. 46. Groton, 
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ECONOMIC MONOGRAPHS. A Series of 
Essays, by representative writers, on subjects 
connected with Trade, Finance and Political 
Economy. 8vo. G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons, New 
York, 1878 and 1879. 


X. An Essayon Free Trade. By Richard 
Hawley. 1878. 


XI. Honest Money and Labor. An ad- 
dress delivered in Boston, October 23, 1878, 
by Carl Schurz, Secretary of the Interior. 


1879. F 


XII. National Banking. A discussion 
of the merits of the present system. By 
M. L. Scudder, Jr. Published for the 
Honest Money League of the Northwest. 
1879. 


XIII. Hindrances to Prosperity, or Causes 
which Retard Financial and Political Re- 
forms in the United States. By Simon 
Sterne. Published for the N. Y. Free 
Trade Club. 1879. 


In our December number, 1878 (II., 763), at- 
tention was invited to the first nine numbers of 
this extremely valuable collection of special 
ge The able character of the series has 

een fully sustained, and a new line of con- 
tributors has come forward. This is as it 
should be; while it is not in the nature of such 
papers to be other than decided statements of 
opinions (the word doctrinal may as well be 
used), the greater the variety of treatment 
the better. All economic subjects are many- 
sided, though the light which shines through 
the different prisms is fixed and unchangeable. 
Over the subject of national banking there 
has been and will continue to be the widest 
diversity of opinion, even among those who are 
the most downright advocates of honest money 
and hard money. The limitation of circulation 
will soon become another ground of controversy. 
There are those who believe that the expansion 
of currency should be in paper. We are of the 
old-fashioned school which would limit the issue 
of paper to a minimum, and look for flexibility 
in coin. The new theory may be sound. The 
old has been proved to be so by the experience 
of nations. 

A great error has been committed by the ad- 
vocates of the national bank system in their 
unmeasured abuse of the greenback, which has 
aroused the dormant jealousy which has existed 
in our people since the days of Biddle’s bank 
against the money power. All that is needed to 
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make the greenback perfect is to take away its 
legal tender quality, and stamp upon its face 
‘* payable in coin on presentation at any of the 
sub-treasuries of the United States.” 


LIFE OF MRS. ELIZA A. SETON, FOUND- 
RESS AND FIRST SUPERIOR OF THE SISTERS OF 
CHARITY IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMEKICA, 
ETC. By CHARLES J, WHITE, D.D. Third 
edition. I2mo, pp, 504. KELLY, Piet & Co. 
Baltimore, 1879. 


Eliza Ann Bayley, or ‘‘ Mother Seton,” the 
name by which she was known in the familiar 
parlance of the Roman Catholic Church, was the 
younger of two daughters of Dr. Richard Bay- 
ley of New York, where she was born on the 
28th August, 1774. After a careful education 
by her father, she was married to Mr. William 
Seton of New York, a well-known merchant of 
this city, of Scotchdescent. Her correspondence 
shows that from early womanhood the tone of 
her mind was eminently reflective and religious. 
In 1803 her husband, being in delicate health, 
was ordered to Italy, and his wife accom- 
panied him; he died not long after. It was 
at Florence apparently that her impressionable 


nature was first influenced by the beauty of the 


altar ot St. Lorenzo. At the same time one of 
the Leghorn bankers, Anthony Filicchi, to 
whom her husband was accredited, seems to have 
influenced her mind to the acceptance of the 
Roman Catholic faith, indeed, to have ind»c- 
trinated it to the point of conversion ; but it was 
not until her return that she renounced the 
church of her fathers. Conversions in those 
days made a great stir in the fashionable world to 
which she belonged, and were heralded far and 
wide as triumphs of the faith. In 1808 she re- 
moved to Baltimore with her three daughters, and 
placing her sons at St. Mary’s College, she es- 
tablished a female academy. In this she had the 
countenance of Mr. John Eager Howard, the 
advice of the venerable Bishop Carroll, and a 
liberal contribution in money from her Italian 
friend, Mr. Anthony Filicchi. The home of the 
sisterhood or Daughters of Charity was fixed 
near Emmetsburg, and two or three recruits ar- 
rived and ‘‘hailed her as mother.’ Such was 
the modest beginning of the conventual commu- 
nity of St. Joseph in the valley of that name, 
which has now grown into an extensive educa- 
tional, religious and charitable institution, pos- 
sessing broad acres, commodious buildings and 
numerous branches in other States. 

Mrs, Seton was three times elected Mother 
Superior. She died in January, 1821, and was 
buried in the cemetery of the community, where 
she ‘‘reposes with her two hundred daughters, 
awaiting the final day.” 
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GASPARD DE COLIGNY (MARQUIS DE 
CHATILLON), ADMIRAL OF FRANCE, COLONEL 
OF FRENCH INFANTRY, GOVERNOR OF PICAR- 
DY, ISLE DE FRANCE, PARIS AND HAVRE. 
By WALTER BESANT. 16mo, pp. 232. MArR- 
cus WARD & Co., London, 1879. 


French history presents no more admirable a 
character than the high-born nobleman, the illus- 
trious Admiral who led the Reformation in 
France, and fell the noblest of the victims of the 
dreadful massacre of St. Bartholomew, prepared 
by Rome, and executed by the heads of the 
Catholic party in France. The plot was secret, 
its execution complete. The reformation of 
France was crushed, and a medal was struck at 
Rome in honor of the event. 

The contemporary memoirs of La Noue, Ta- 
vannes, and others, have supplied the materials 
for this biography. Strange to say, no life of 
the Admiral had before appeared in English. 
To his indomitable patience, steadfastness and 
clearness of brain is to be ascribed the aggrega- 
tion, under his leadership, of all the scattered 
elements of Protestantism throughout France. 
His energy gave vigor to the movement, the 
merciless and treacherous repression of which 
did more to consolidate the elements of opposi- 
tion to Romish rule than even the greatest Prot- 
estant successes in other countries. 

Among Coligny’s schemes for the aggrandise- 
ment of France and the spread of the Reforma- 
tion was that of a colonization of Brazil by the 
French, but this failed, partly from inherent 
causes, at first from the incapacity, later the insin- 
cerity of his agent Villegagner. The spot selected 
was an island in the Bay of Rio Janeiro; the 
infant colony was landed there Nov. 10, 1555, 
and the place now known as Villegagner Island 
was first named Fort Coligny. The colony lasted 
only four years. 

The control Coligny held over the Protestant 
party in the civil war of the Guises, his great 
march upon Paris, the enforced peace, and his 
murder in the hour of complete triumph, are 
well told. 


THE ORATOR’S MANUAL; A PRAC- 
TICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL TREATISE °N VO- 
CAL CULTURE, EMPHASIS AND GESTURE. To- 
gether with selections for declamation and 
reading. Designed as a text-book for Schools 
and Colleges, and for public speakers and 
readers who are obliged to study without an 
instructor, By GEORGE L. RAYMOND. I2mo, 
pp- 342. S.C. Griccs & Co., Chicago, 1879. 


Only teachers or those who have endeavored 
to acquire the difficult arts of elocution and 
oratory can fully appreciate the value of aywork 
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of this nature and of the instruction it conveys. 
A cursory glance will show the excellence of the 
manner of the author’s treatment, the compre- 
hensiveness of his subdivisions, and the happy 
selection of passages from the speeches of the 
most famous orators and the writings of the best 
authors in prose and verse. The automatic pro- 
cesses of oratory are separated from those which 
may be properly left to the taste and inspiration 
of the speaker; in aid of these there is an 
ingenious illustration of gesture by plates show- 
ing the positions of the body and arms which 
usage has shown to be the most effective. Elo- 
cution the author well defines to be the art of 
speaking or reading naturally, impressively, in an 
interesting manner always, as circumstances re- 
quire. There seems to be nothing lacking in 
this excellent volume. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
Economy. By JOSEPH ALDEN. 32mo, pp. 
153. DAvis, BARDEEN & Co., Syracuse; 
BAKER, PRATT & Co., New York. 


The introduction of the study of Political 
Economy into our public schools is perhaps the 
surest way of counteracting the dangerous here- 
sies which the inventors of the new doctrines of 
finance are spreading through the community. 
This treatise is an excellent beginning, and carries 
with it the warm approval of Mr. Andrew D. 
White, of Cornell University, and of Horatio 
Seymour, both excellent authorities. Industry, 
values, capital, labor, wages, money, coinage, 
currency, usury, rent, taxes, commerce and trade 
are treated in separate chapters, full of practical 
information, and free from dogmatism. In that 
on the usury laws the true ground is taken that 
ail restrictions on the use or hire of money are 
injurious. We hope the next generation will 
profit by their instruction, and expunge from the 
Statutes of this State this relic of the middle 
ages. Dr. Alden is the principal of the Albany 
State Normal School. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE IN THE WAR OF 


SECESSION, 1861-1865. 8vo, pp. 96. PETER 

G. THomson. Cincinnati, 1878.: 

Marietta College has its seat on the north 
bank of the Ohio, at the mouth of the Muskin- 
gum, where the pioneers landed in 1788. The 
settlement was made under the auspices of offi- 
cers of the Revolution, and the military element 
was prominent in all of its preparatory move- 
ments. General Rufus Putnam, the Engineer 
of the Revolution, was its leading spirit. It was 
natural enough therefore that her sons should 
have been among the first to rise in support of 
the Government of the Union. Sketches are 
given of the lives and services of those who fell 
in the contest. The book is a roll of honor, 
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SCHOOL HISTORY OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, FROM 1854 TO 1879. By JOHN WHEELER 
MoorE. 24mo, pp. 323. ALFRED WILLIAMS 
& Co. Raleigh, N. C., 1879. 

This work has been adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State as a text-book for schools. 
The lasting nature of early impressions renders 
it of the highest importance that they should be 
correct. This is the first of the histories of 
North Carolina which touches upon the period 
of the late civil war. The unwillingness of 
North Carolina to join in secession, the de- 
votedness she showed to the Southern cause 
after she joined it, and her “hearty submission 
to the fortunes of war” at its close are told in 
a manner most commendable for its patriotism 
and freedom from that narrow partisan bias, 
which still holds apart the sections of a country 
which cannot but be “one and indivisible.” 


ELIHU BURRITT. A Memorial Volume 
contain a sketch of his life and labors, with 
selections from his writings and lectures and 
extracts from his private journals in Europe 
and America, Edited by CHAs. NORTHEND, 
I2mo, pp. 479. D. APPLETON & Co. New 


York, [1879]. 
For a large class of readers biographies have 


a peculiar fascination. Man is at best a selfish 
creature, and is perpetually reasoning con- 
cerning himself. In the study of the lives 
of others he is constantly engaged in reflecting 
as to how he would have conducted himself 
under similar conditions of fortune or experi- 
ence, But those biographies are most valuable, 
~ indeed those only are of instructive value, which 
concern individuals who have had a purpose in 
life, which they have kept continually in view, 
Whether the purpose be realized or not, the 
processes chosen to attain it are of themselves a 
lesson. Man, Goethe says somewhere, ‘‘ cannot 
take himself out of the atmosphere in which he 
lives,” cannot step out of the magic circle which 
the ancients termed fatality, and poetic myths 
have described as the fairy web woven at birth 
by attendant fairies or interfering imps. 

Elihu Burritt, whose reputation filled Amer- 
ica and Great Britain, as the Learned Black- 
smith, a quarter of a century ago, was one of 
those rare exceptional men who devote every 
energy of his life to a special work of public 
value. His purpose was the elevation of the 
social and moral condition of his fellows. He 
was an Apostle of Peace to mankind, An ex- 
cellent mechanic, he found time even while 
engaged in daily manual labor of the severest 
kind to train his mind, develop his remark- 
able powers of memory, and fit himself for 
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the work of.a teacher of men. In 1841 he 
began his lectures, which he aptly illustrated 
from the lessons of his own _ experience. 
When the Oregon question threatened an open 
rupture between the United States and Great 
Britain, he engaged actively in an effort to 
arrest the warlike tendency of the American 
people, in which he was heartily joined by some 
equally earnest men of Manchester. In 1846, 
in consequence of his codperation in the cause of 
peace, he visited England, sailing on the steamer 
which took out the news of the settlement of 
the Oregon dispute, and at Manchester and 
Birmingham organized an international associa- 
tion called the ‘‘ League of Universal Brother- 
hood.” His biographer, in as great measure as 
possible, using the language of Burritt, shows 
how great the influence of a single unselfish, 
devoted philanthropist has been in the world, 
He sums up his character in the just sufficient 
phrase, that his ‘‘talents and efforts were 
wholly consecrated to the promotion of Peace, 
Freedom and Humanity.” 

The selections from his writings—of which 
the story of a pedestrian tour entitled, Walk 
from London to John O’Groat’s, enjoys the wid- 
est reputation—are charming reading for young 
or old, and full of entertainment as well as 
instruction, 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN GUIDE-BOOK. 
Fifteenth edition. 16mo, pp. 230, Epson C. 
EASTMAN. Concord, 1879. 

Many excellent hands have taken a part in 
this guide-book. The Rev. Thomas Starr King 
wrote the description of the Eastern Side of the 
Mountains for the first edition of 1858. Its 
practical value to tourists has been since greatly 
increased by maps of routes and of the moun- 
tain region. There are some pretty illustrations, 


GENERAL HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF 
SHARON, LITCHFIELD COUNTY, CONN., FROM 
ITS FIRST SETTLEMENT. By CHARLES F, 
SEDGWICK. 8vo, pp. 207. Second edition. 
CHARLES WALSH. Armenia, N. Y., 1877. 

Mr. Sedgwick published a sketch of the town 
of Sharon in 1839. For reasons which he states 
in his preface, the present history has been 
elaborated from the first effort, and ccn‘ains 
many new details as also the recollections of 
many of the old worthies of the town. Sharen 
was publicly laid out and settled in 1738. Jt cun- 
tributed a large number of men, more than one 
hundred to the first enlistment of troops for the 
revolution in 1776; one of its companies, com- 
manded by Captain David Downs, marching for 
Canada; the remaining three for New York, 
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where they took part in the disastrous campaign 
of the same summer. Sharon troops were later 
in the affair at Danbury, and her militia joined 
in the grand rally which enmeshed Burgoyne, 
A series of biographical sketches, alphabeti- 
cally arranged, follows the historical sketch, and 
appendices are added, containing deeds, list of 
soldiers of the revolution, names of college 
graduates, representatives of the town in Gen- 
eral Assembly, etc. 


SUMMER VACATION AT MOOSEHEAD 
LAKE AND VICINITY. A practical guide-book 
for tourists, describing routes for the canoe- 
man over the principal waters of Northern 
Maine, with hints to campers and estimates 
of expense for tours. Illustrated with twenty 
views, etc. By Lucius L. HuBBARD. 16mo, 
pp. 145. A. WILLIAMS & Co. Boston, 1879. 
Of all months in the year, September and 

October are the best for camping out. Then 
nature is at its best, the bracing air inviting 
exercise, and the insects no longer haunting the 
woodpath or the stream borders. If the reader 
be tempted to camp out, the most attractive 
mode of hunting or fishing excursion, he will 
do well to visit the Moosehead region, and to 
take with him this practical guide, which lays 
down a number of admirable tours. 





A MEMORIAL OF CALEB CUSHING, 
FROM THE CiIrTy OF NEWBURYPORT. 8vo, 
pp. 178. Published by order of the City 
Council. Newburyport, 1879. 


In this volume will be found a record of the 
exercises taken in various parts of the country on 
occasion of the death of one of the most remark- 
able men of this century. ‘lhe chief feature in 
its pages is the eulogy delivered by the Hon. 
George B. Loring, who recited in glowing sen- 
tences the conspicuous services rendered by 
Caleb Cushing, for a period of time extending 
over two generations of men, as scholar, jurist, 
statesman, author, diplomatist, legislator, magis- 
trate. Of an eminent puritan stock, distinguished 
in the church and the law, he brought to the 
public service, which he espoused in his early 
manhood, every trait requisite to success. His 
versatility of mind, vast acquirements and extra- 
ordinary memory, combined with an untiring 
energy and capacity for labor; his grasp of sub- 
ject and his minute attention to detail, have 
rarely been equalled, and certainly never ex- 
celled ; and to administration after administra- 
tion, even those with the political opinions of 
which he differed, he was the chosen mentor on 
innumerable occasions, when his knowledge of 
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international law was essential to correct diplo- 
matic action, The only fault found with his 
character was an alleged want of political con- 
sistency, but it is hard to measure the operations 
of an intellect so large as his by ordinary stand- 
ards. Personally he was one of the most fasci- 
nating of men, and his conversation full of 
graphic illustrations. Long before his death the 
animosities he had aroused had faded away, and 
his loss was universally lamented as a national 
calamity. The city of his birth honors herself 
in this memorial to the memory of her most 
distinguished son. : 


LA CROSSE, THE NATIONAL GAME OF 
CANADA. By W.G. BEERS. New edition, 
containing the laws of the game as recently 
amended. 16mo, pp. 276. DAwson Bros. 
Montreal, 1879. 


The name of Lacrosse is not likely to be for- 
gotten so long as history preserves the memory 
of the massacre of the British garrison at Mic- 
hillimimackinac by a party of Indians, who 
surprised the fort while apparently intent upon 
this exciting game. From time immemorial it 
has been the national game of the northern 
tribes. An interest in it was renewed in 1860, 
and a set ofrules published by Mr. Beers, who 
may, therefore, justly lay claim to having *‘ nat- 
uralized” the sport. It first met popularity in 
Montreal, when the Iroquois Indians of Caugh- 
nawaga introduced it, has been adopted by 
various clubs, and has maintained a permanent 
existence with occasional periods of great pop- 
ularity. 


TROUTING ON THE BRULE RIVER, OR 
LAWYERS’ SUMMER WAYFARINGS IN THE 
NORTHERN WILDERNESS. By JoHN LYLE 
KING. I2mo, pp. 293. THE CHICAGO LEGAL 
News Co. Chicago, 1879. 

This is another of those breezy, summery vol- 
umes which breed discontent in the minds of 
citizens home bound, in this torrid year, when 
the planets are astray and weather prophets 
abound. It tells of an excursion of three Chicago 
lawyers into the northern wilderness ; an un- 
settled region, uninhabited even by Indians, 
which 1s traversed by the Brulé and Michigami 
streams. Those who would follow in the foot- 
steps of the adventurous party will do well to 
take this fascinating volume with them as a 
mentor and guide. It will teach them how to 


conduct themselves towards each other, as well 
as towards the beasts of the field, and the birds 
of the air, and most particularly the finny tribes 
on which they must chiefly depend for their 
‘* daily bread.” : 
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